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RECENT SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


CARPENTER’S HOW THE WORLD 
1S HOUSED 


60 cents. Years 5—8 


This is the third volume of the series of Readers on Com- 
merce and Industry, which deal with the primary necessities 
of man,—food, clothing, and shelter. The childrenare taken 
all over the globe, to learn for themselves where the mate- 
rials in their houses come from and how they are prepared for 
use. They study also the houses of other countries, and in 
their travels learn to know the principal trade routes and the 
world of commerce. The pupils travel among the tent 
dwellers, and visit the people who live in huts and those who 
have houses of grass, cane, and leaves. They peep into the 
old houses of Asia and Africa, and see something of those of 
Europe and the other continents. They take up the study of 
the sources and manufacture of building materials—includ- 
ing all kinds of wood, stone, and metals. The numerous il- 
lustrations from photographs, many of them of unusual 
scenes, add much to the helpfulness and attractiveness of this 
live book for live, wide-awake boys.and girls. 


GUERBER’S STORY OF OLD FRANCE 
STORY OF MODERN FRANCE 
Each, 65 cents. Years 6—8 


New historical readers which give the story of France from 
the earliest times down to the present, laying special stress 
upon the many interesting and picturesque episodes in which 
the history abounds, as they are presented in literature and 
art. The books are supplied with suitable maps, and with 
many illustrations, largely from photographs of famous 
paintings, statues, and buildings, 


FARIMER’S NATURE MYTHS OF MANY 
LANDS 


45 cents. Years 3—4 


Fifty-five myths taken from American, Asiatic, and 
European sources are here told ina manner to delight young 
children. They quicken the imagination and emotional 
faculties, and stimulate interest in a great variety of natural 
phenomena, fire, wind, the seasons, the heavenly bodies, the 
land and sea, animals and plants. 


JAMES OTIS’S COLONIAL SERIES 


Mary of Plymouth Richard of Jamestown 


Ruth of Boston Peter of New Amsterdam 
Stephen of Philadelphia Calvert of Maryland 


Each, 35 cents. Years 3—5 


This series of historical readers deals with the early Colonial 
period of American history from an entirely original view- 
point, the story of each settlement being told by one of the 
children in the colony. For this reason only such incidents 
as a child might notice or learn by hearsay are introduced, 
but all such incidents are, as far as possible, historical facts, 
and together they present a delightfully graphic and com- 
prehensive description of the daily life of the early colonists. 
The style in which the children tell the stories reads as 
charmingly as that of a faizy tale, and abounds in quaint 
humor and in wholesome, old-fashioned philosophy. 


BALDWIN’S DON 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


50 cents. Years 5—7 


QUIXOTE FOR 


The most interesting passages of the famous novel of Cer- 
vantes are here rewritten for young people by one of the 
leading authors of children’s books. Care has been taken to 
retain the spirit and manner of the original, so far as is 
possible. The incidents chosen are those most often alluded 
to in modern literature, and they are told in a manner to 
elicit sympathy and admiration for the hero. The volume is 
attractively illustrated with sixty original drawings. 


BRITTAIN AND HARRIS’S HISTORI- 
CAL READER FOR SCHOOLS 
75 cents. Years 6—8 


A careful compilation of selections from the leading 
American orators. Many of the extracts are admirably 
suited for declamation, while the book as a whole will be 
particularly useful for supplementary reading in history. 
The selections are presented in chronological order, and in- 
troduced by biographical notes. Footnotes explain all his- 
torical and literary allusions. Seventy-one different speak- 
ers and writers are represented in this volume. 


A handsomely illustrated Guide to Good Reading, describing in 72 pages the 228 volumes of Supplementary 
Reading on all subjects and for ali grades, pubiished by the American Book 
Company, will be sent to any teacher on request. 


W aile in Saa Francisco attending the N. E. A. Convention, July 8 to 14, call at 
our office, 565 Market Street, where you will be most welcome, 


FAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY{| 


CINCINNATI 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THB DBMOCRATIC 
SCHEDULE. 


The House Democrats are keeping 
up their record for quick work, and 
have already presented their bill for 
the revision of the wool schedule. 
The report accompanying the bill at- 
tacks the Presideat because he did 
not make his objections to the wool 
schedule on the Payne bill known 
in season to effect action upon it, 
and upon the Tariff Board for its 
delays. The bill proposes to abolish 
the old specific and compound duties, 
because of their confused and mis- 
leading character, and to substitute 
ad valorem duties all through the 
schedule. The bill reduces the 
duties on all classes of raw wool to 
twenty per cent. ad valorem, in 
place of the forty-four to forty-seven 
per cent. of the existing law, and it 
makes large cuts.in the rates on 
woolen products; yet the report es- 
timates that the new schedule will 
produce nearly as much revenue as 
the old, by reason of increased im- 
portations. 


THE OHIO BRIBERY CASES. 


The expected has happened in the 
trial of members of the Ohio legis- 
lature for receiving bribes. One of 
the accused members has made a 
full confession and turned 
state’s evidence against his associ- 
ates. Day after day, as the chief 
witness for the prosecution, he has 
been telling the details of the shame- 
less corruption in which he had a 
hand. He does not himself go scot- 
free by reason of his confession. He 
will have to pay a $500 fine; and he 
joses his seat in the legislature and 
becomes forever disqualified for pub- 
lie office, but he will not be sent to 
prison, as it is to be hoped his asso- 
ciates may be., This is the peril that 
always lies in wait for participants 
in wholesale bribery; pretty certainly 
when exposure comes or seems im- 
minent, some one of the group will 
give away his comrades in order to 
save himself. It was characteristic 


WOOL 


of this disgraced Ohio legislature, 


which just adjourned amid rowdy 
confusion, that in its closing hours 
it voted itself next year’s pay in ad- 
vance. 


THE SENATE AND 
PROCITY. 


It is expected now that the Senate 
will reach a vote on the bill to carry 
into effect the reciprocity agree- 
ment with Canada on July 15. That 
the bill will pass the Senate no one 
doubts; it will receive practically 
the solid Democratic vote, and a 
good Republican vote besides. But 
the danger lies in the adoption of 
amendments, which may wreck the 
whole scheme by making it impossi- 
ble of acceptance by Canada. Par- 
ticularly dangerous in this particu- 
lar is the Root amendment to the 
paper and wood pulp section, which 
raises the question of the Dominion 
government’s jurisdiction over the 
provinces, a specially dangerous 
question in view of the attitude of 
some of the provinces toward the 
agreement. The president is exert- 
ing himself strenuously to get the 
bill through without amendments of 
any kind. 


RECI- 


THE “IMPERIAL CONFERENCE.” 


The Imperial Conference, as the 
assembly of colonial premiers for- 
merly known as the Colonial Con- 
ference is now called, continues its 
discussions at London and will re- 
main in session until the coronation. 
Thus far, it is chiefly noteworthy for 
what it has not done; it has not re- 
vivified the question of Imperial pref- 
erence in fiscal legislation, it has done 
nothing toward the establishment of 
an imperial army and navy, and it 
has not shaped any scheme for im- 
perial federation. But it has ex- 
pressed approval of the Declaration 
of London; and its action on this 
matter may hasten the ratification 
of that long-delayed agreement re- 
garding prize courts in time of war 
and the immunity of food supplies 
in neutral ships. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 


Postmaster-General Hitchcock is 
earrying forward the establishment 
of postal savings banks at an almost 
dizzy rate. It was only on the first 
of January that the first bank was 
opened; now about 150 offices a week 
are being designated for the purpose, 
and by the first of July it is expected 
that ait least 1,000 will be in opera- 
tion. Heretofore the banks have 
been opened only at second-class 
offices, in the smaller places; but 
from the first of July Mr. Hitchcock 
proposes to extend the system to the 
large cities as well. The public re- 
sponse to the movement has been 
prompt, and it is probable that, even 
in the large cities, where there is nv 
lack of savings institutions, the ab- 
solute security offered by the govern- 
ment banks and the convenient work- 
ing of the system will attract de- 
posits in spite of the low rate of in- 
terest. 


A NOVEL ELECTION LAW. 


The suffrage bill proposed by the 
Italian government, which is éx- 
pected to become law practically 
without change, introduces some 
novel and revolutionary features. It 
does away with existing property 
and educational qualifications, and 
substitutes universal suffrage. 
More revolutionary still, it makes 
voting obligatory. At present, out 
of nearly mine million males of vot- 
ing age, only about three million 
are voters. The proposed change 
will bring to the polls about three 
and a half million voters who are 
total illiterates, and about a million 
and a quarter who are semi-illiter- 
ate. It will also force to the polls 
the Catholic voters who now refuse 
to vote. The ultimate effect of such 
sweeping changes can scarcely be 
predicted; but the proposal at least 
shows the courage of the govern- 
ment which has just crowned the 
eelebration of the semi-centennial of 
United Italy by the dedication of a 
splendid monument to Victor Em- 
manuel. 


AFFAIRS IN MEXICO. 


The provisional Mexican govern- 
ment has proclaimed October 1 as 
the date of general elections. The 
Mexican system is modeled to some 
extent upon our own, so far at least 
that it provides for the choice of 
electors who subsequently elect a 
President. But the interval between 
the two processes is briefer than 
with us. The popular election is on 
October 1, and the electors then 
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chosen in the several states and ter- 
ritories elect the President just two 
weeks later. Thus far, Genera? 
Madero is the only candidate mucky 
spoken of, but General Reyes is a 
somewhat uncertain factor. Mean- 
while, the Socialists are insisting on 
setting up a little separate republic 
of their own in Lower California. 
Madero reached Mexico City June 7, 
but the demonstrations of rejoicing 
which had been arranged were over- 
shadowed by the horror of a great 
earthquake which, in the early morn- 
ing, wrecked the artillery barracks 
and killed seventy-five soldiers. 


THE WORLD'S, NAVIES. 


The British admiralty has issued 
its usual annual report upon the 
navies of the world, which serves to 
increase the anxiety of those English- 
men who insist that Great Britain Is. 
not hofding her relative rank. As to 


battleships, the return shows that - 


Great Britain has sixty-three built 
and building, Germany and the 
United States,—the, next two powers, 
seventy-six; Germany alone forty- 
one. That is, the British strength Is 
no longer up to the two-power stan- 
dard, but it is unthinkable that the 
yerman and American navies should 
ever be combined against her. The 
Triple Alliance, however, has sev- 
enty battleships built and building. 
This is a more serious matter, the 
more o in view of the naval pro- 
gram of Austria, a power formerly 
almost negligible on the seas, but 
which has now eleven battleships In 
commission and ‘three building. 


A READY WIT. 


The late Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
used ito tell with a rueful smile a 
story of his boyhood, when, like other 
boys, he occasionally mislaid some of 
his belongings. 

His mittens, in particular, had a 
strange way of disappearing, one at 
a time. At last his mother, by way 
of assisting his memory, sent him 
out one day with a red mitten on one 
hand and a white mitten on the 
other. Even at this painful crisis, 
however, his wits helped him. 

“I held one hand in front of me 
and one behind my back,” said 
Dr. Hale, “and it seemed to me that 
people coming toward me would 
think I had on a pair of white mit- 
tens, while those walking behind 
would think I wore a pair of bright: 
red ones.’’—Selected. 


THE HYDRA. 


Mrs. Brown—“John William, look 
me in the eye!” 

Mr. Brown—“Which p’ticler eye, 
m’ dear? You seem to have more 
eyes’n a potato.” 


Get right down to the bottom of it, 
and you will find that the optimist, 
as a rule, has what he wants, and 
the pessimist doesn’t.—Somerville 
Journal. 


CAUTION. 


I like little pussy—her coat looks so 
warm !— 

And if I don’t touch her she'll do me 
no harm. 

So I’ll not pull her tail nor pat her 
smooth head, 

For fur’s full of microbes that might 
make me dead! 

—Life. 
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~ The New Normal Music 


TWO NEW 


“Record Breaking” Series 
THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 


The Literature of Childhood Presented in the 
Language of Childhood 


Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Origina! Drawings 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


A Sane Phonic Method, Developing the Thought Element 
through Action, Rhythm and Sound. Superior to any series 
of Fe bewsan readers ever published in Simplicity of Method, 
in Literary Content, and in Mechanical Excellence. Valuable 
either as Basa] or Supplementary. The Teacher’s Manual 
provides daily lessons worked out in detail for the guidance of 
the teacher. 


PRIMER - - 30c. 
FIRST READER 360. 


MANUAL. . - - - 


GOODWIN’S COURSE IN 


SEWING 


By EMMA E. GOODWIN, of New York 


A new three- book series of thoroughly graded and practical 
Sewing Books, carefully and completely illustra for pu- 
ils and teachers. 
ou can now introduce graded instruction in Sewing in your 
schools, whether you employ supervisor of Domestic 
Science or not, and ata minimum of expense. paper 
patterns accompany Books II. and free. 


BOOK 1, 50c,. 4h 60c, III, 60c. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY 
225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 


Course 


A BRILLIANT REVISION OF A 
COURSE WIDELY POPULAR 
FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


HIS is an ideal method course, covering in a — 


closely knit series of exercises, all the essen- 


tial technic. It presents its instruction through musi- — 


cal material that is full of life, power, and charm. 
Some of the songs were written for the Course by 
the American comporers who give of their best for 


the children. There are also recent and charming — 


songs from continental composers and beautiful 


songs from the great classical writers. 


Book One, 144 pp. 32c; Book Two, 224 pp. 40c; 
Book Three, 256 pp. 50c. (In Press.) 


Silver, Burdett’ & Company... 


NEW YORK 
ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


School Superintendents 


THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK-AND-PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all 
class signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send-for ESTI- 


MATES and BULLETIN 108. 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 
tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No, 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


_ use, instead of aking, 


Sing a song of Graphite, Pencils full of lead, 
Two and seventy pencils in every box, they said. 
When the box was opened, they proved to be so fine, 
That every little lad and lass began to draw a line. 


A cil can be @ great annoyance. or a comfort. The 
breaking of the lead when you are in a hurry, or at any 
time, is an exasperating experience. 


To have your pencil enorpen toa fine point and. wear off in 
what a penc)] should do. 


Dixon’s American Graphite 
~~~ Pencils 


are made of finest even grade cedar, with smcoth, durable 
leads. Their grades never vary, and you will get the maxi- 


ut of ey one, for them at your dealer's; if 
Bot fat ples worth donnie. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, N J. 
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A New Series by 
Marion Florence Lansing 


MEDIAEVAL BUILDERS OF THE | 


MODERN WORLD 


The volumes in this series embody a collection of 
stories of the famous men of history, illustrating 
how the modern nations were born and grew. ‘ Bar- 
barian and Noble” is just published. 


Barbarian and Noble 40 cents 


In a wealth of dramatic and significant story 
material drawn from Gibbon, Guizot, Bryce, and 
Freeman, we here see barbarian becoming noble un- 
consciously, uncivilized becoming civilized,—the 
tale of the Middle Ages in relation to the world of 
to-day. 

Barbarian and Noble Kings and Common Folk 
Patriots and Tyrants Cavalier and Courtier 
Sea Kings and Explorers Craftsman and Artist 


THE OPEN ROAD LIBRARY 


By Marion Florence Lansing 
Rhymes and Stories 
Fairy Tales (2 volumes) 
Tales of Old England 
Life in the Greenweod 


Page, Esquire, and Knight 
Each volume 35 cents 


Ginn and Company 


29 Beacon Street, Boston 


CARROLL AND BROOKS 
READERS 


By CLARENCE F. CARROLL, Superintendent of 

Schools, Rochester, N. Y., and SARAH C.BROOKS, 

formerly Principal of the Teachers’ Training 
School, Baltimore. 


Are the work of authors of experience and 
well-earned standing. 


Teach reading by making a direct appeal 
to the child’s instincts and enlisting his 
resent a wide variety of good reading, 
carefully balanced in amount. 


Introduce new words gradually, repeat them 
systematically, and review them carefully. 


Are artistically and pertinently illustrated 
in color and black-and-white. 


Will produce results because they coincide 
with the natural growth of the child and 
meet his developing needs. 


First Reader, 30 cents; Second Reader, 35 cents; 
Third Reader, 40 cents; 

A Reader for the Fourth Grade 

A Reader for the Fifth Grade 


45 cents; 
45 cents. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


New York Chicago 
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Syllabication as Treated in the 
New-World Spellers 


As the ability to see the syllables of which a 
word is composed is one of the most important steps 
in learning to spell, the words in these Spellers are 
divided when they first appear in lists. The pupil 
must, however, in all his writing use words solid ; 
he is given abundant practice of this sort in the 
phrases and dictation paragraphs, as well as in re- 
view lists where the words are not printed in syllables 


He is trained to separate compound words into 
their component words, to combine short words into 
longer ones, to pronounce words very distinctly and 
so familiarize himself with their natural parts. He 
is taught to note the number of syllables in a 
word and to make sure that he gets them all in 
when writing the word. This training not only is 
invaluable to him in connection with spelling, but 
gives him his most reliable aid in recognizing new 
words in other books where they are always seen 
undivided. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Publishers 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


£ 


New Books For Teachers 


CRAFTSMANSHIP IN TEACHING 

By WILLIAM CHANDLER BaGLeEy, author of ‘‘The Educative 
“Classroom Management,” ‘Educational 
Values,” etc. i2mo. Cloth. ix+247 pages. $1.10 net. 

This volume is made up of papers and addresses originally 
prepared for educational gatherings. All deal with the con- 
crete problems that the teachers of the public schools must 
solve. Some ofthe titles are: ‘‘The New Attitude toward 
Drill”; “The Test of Efficiency in Supervision”; “Optimism 
in Teaching’; ‘‘ The Scientific Spirit in Education”; “Aa 
Plea for the Definite in Education”; * Education and 


Utility.” 
EDUCATIONAL VALUES 


By WILLIAM CHANDLER BAGLEy. 12mo. Cloth. xx+267 
pages. $1.00 net. 

The main pur of Dr. Bagley’s book is to make clear the 
different functions that educative materials may fulfill. 
The influence of school life as well as the influence of the 
teaching itself is carefully considered.. Special] attention is 

iven to disputed problems, such as the doctrine of formal 

and the relation between general and vocational 
education. 


THE STUDY OF HISTORY IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
the rican. Historical. Association by.a Com-. 


. Report to 
mittee of Five—Andrew C. McLaughlin, Charles H. Haskins, 


James H. Robinson. James Sullivan, and the late Charles W. 
Mann. 12mo. Cloth. 72 pages. 25cents net. 


This Committee was appointed to consider what modifi- 
cations,ifany,should be made inthe Report of the Committee 
of Seven. enew Report includes, therefore, not only the 
recommendations of the Committee of Five for changes in the 
history curriculum, but also their idea of the most helpfu; 
and useful construction of the work of the Committee of Seven. 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION APFLIED TO PRACTICE 


W. Franklin Jones, Ph. D., Headof Department of Theor 
and Practice in the Marylard State Normal] Schoo 
Baltimore. 12m. Cloth. xi+293 pages. $1.00 net. 
The author of this volume has been dominated by a three- 
fold purpose: (1) to state the aim of education ina form at 
once suggestive and tangible to teachers ; (2) to work out 
that aim in terms of actua! schoolroom experiences ; and (3) to 
give definite yet simple statements of a group of principles 
of education, and to reveal them as they are to be found in 
concrete in the schoolronm. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Boston Chicago Dallas San Francisco 
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MY ODYSSEY. 


BY HENRY 


When we stepped on board the Athena at 
Naples we found ourselves on a spacious deck be- 
neath a wide, dark blue canopy. Six dining tables 
awaited us at one end, and at the other, lounges 
and easy chairs, wicker divans, and tables with 
guide books and translations of the classic auth- 
ors, inviting us to rest and rejoice in our inheri- 
tance. On the deck below were staterooms of 
canvas, allowing free passage to the air, and bath- 
rooms, with running water and obedient showers. 
In short, our craft allowed us to live in the open 
air, to fare sumptuously every day, and to wander 
at our own sweet will, from one classic shrine to 
another, freer than far-famed royal Odysseus. 

Before we could find seats at the tables, the 
yacht was steaming away for the Blue Grotto, 
and that evening we saw the sun flame home to 
his rest from the crest of Capri. Within thirty 
hours, we had seen the three still active giants of 
the world of fable, Vesuvius, Stromboli, and Aetna, 
and passed safely between Scylla and Charybdis, 
—a fearsome strait even under a summer sun, 
and viewed from the deck of a powerful ship three 
times the size of the Argo. 

There were thirty-four of us. 
goodly company. = Shall we ever see the like 
again? Such helpful companionship! Such 
stories and songs; such wit and laughter! The 
cruise was a Canterbury Pilgrimage on shipboard, 
our yacht was the Wayside Inn afloat. 

We climbed up to old Taormina and stood in 
its giant theatre at midnight under a full moon. 
We sat upon the ruins of the citadel of Syracuse 
while the Master peopled sea and plain with 
armed men who fought.again that battle so fateful 
for Athens. We anchored off Katakolon, and 
‘went by special train to Olympia, where the Pro- 
fessor convincingly re-arranged the Chariot Race 
Pediment for us, the Craftsman revealed fresh 
beauties in the Hermes and the Victory, and Dr. 
Dorpfeldt, whom we had the good fortune to 
catch “at home,” told us of his recent discoveries 
and showed us his latest finds. 

We steamed through the sapphire sea to Crete, 
that England of an age before the bulrush ark of 
Moses floated on the Nile. We followed the 
steps of Theseus through the Cretan labyrinth, 
saw the Greek youths and maidens ‘contending 
with the Minotaur, visited the royal. apartments 
of the Queens of Knossos, saw their jewels in the 
museum of Kandia, and met Dr. Evans, whose 
wonderful discoveries entitle him to the honor of 
being called the Father of the Minoans. 

For two days our good ship lay in the beautiful 
bay of Nauplia while we climbed to the heights of 


Ah! such a 
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Mycenae, “ in the innermost corner of Argos,” 
explored “‘wall-girt Tiryns,” and drove to Epi- 
dauros, the fashionable psycho-physical sanitar- 
ium of the ancient world. Then we visited Delos, 
disentangled its ruinous plan, walked upon the 
shore of its sacred lake, worshiped in the prehis- 
toric shrine of Apollo, half way up the mountain 
side, and stood on the tiptop of Mount Kynthos, 
the hub of the Cyclades. 

Our ship steamed past the tombs of Achilles 
and Patroclus, and entered the Hellespont, past 
the site of Xerxes’ bridge of boats, past the point 
where Leander swam to Hero for the last time, 
and where all the armies of the ancient world 
crossed from Asia to Europe and from Europe to 
Asia. After.a night on the Sea of Marmora, we 
traversed the river that makes glad an earthly 
paradise, the Bosphorus, lined with picturesque 
castles, glittering palaces, quaint houses, and 
venerable trees, making fresh pictures at every 
turn, and then anchored off the Golden Horn. 

At Constantinople we stood within the confines 
of the oldest Greek city, drove across the Roman 
city, passed through the massive walls of the By- 
zantine city, and stood on the heights of St. 
Eyoub overlooking the modern city. We rejoiced 
in the glory of mosaic in the little church where 
St. Irene worshiped; worshiped for ourselves 
beneath the vast dome of Santa Sophia, that 
widowed queen of churches, precious, wonderful; 
climbed the Galata tower and saw in imagination 
the Crescent wrest the city from the Cross, and 
there longed for the day when the abomination of 
desolation would be overpast. 

In the great bazaar we feasted our eyes upon 
the peculiar treasures of the East brought in cara- 
vans from strange lands across leagues of burn- 
ing sand, then boarded our yacht, glad of a float- 
ang hotel where neither dogs nor beggars could 
intrude, and where the peculiar treasures of the 
West could be ours again. 

But what words can ever suggest the beauty of 
the approach to Athens! The fascination of 
watching the solid mountains slip noiselessly one 
behind another and slide into position for the su- 
preme moment of the composition, as we ap- 
proached—the moment when above Philopappos 
rises the Acropolis, and above the Acropolis, 
Lykabettos, and above Lykabettos, Pentelicon,— 
is something to be appreciated only. when pre- 
sented in three dimensions, above a dancing sea, 
and beneath a rippling atmosphere of liquid sun- 
light. 

A mere enumeration of the delights of Athens, 
—the Dipylon treasures, the Mycenaean splen- 
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dors, the Aéropolis wonders; the memories in- 
-spired by Kalona and the Pnyx; the experiences 
of the Parthenon at sunset, the Stadion in the af- 
terglow, the Olympieion by moonlight; the inspi- 
rations ot the Acropolis as interpreted by the Pro- 
fessor, of the museum as the Craftsman saw it, 
and of the Parthenon sculptures recreated im setu 
by the Master,—is enough to fire the enthusiasm 
of the well informed and to sting the curiosity of 
the open-minded. Such mornings of joyful 
growth, such evenings of happy feasting beneath 
the stars, such nights of perfect rest in the sea- 
cooled air, made each day a festival. 

Then we sailed through Salamis while the Mas- 
ter described the battle and identified its strategic 
points. We tramped over Eleusis under the un- 
erring guidance of the Professor, to whom these 
labyrinthine plans of superimposed temples, 
colonnades, and gateways—the modern Eleusinian 
mysteries—were less mysterious. 

Two hours before sunset the Athena lay off 
Egina. Put ashore on this neglected mountain 
island, we followed the rocky bed of a_ wet- 
weather torrent, amid stunted pines and starved 
shrubs of classic pedigree, to the crest where still 
lives the brave little conqueror of three millenni- 
ums of years. She is maimed and scarred,—this 
temple queen,—and worn with her long vigil, 
but there she sits with head erect, her fine old face 
flushéd morning and evening beneath the linger- 
ing kisses of Apollo. We explored every nook 
and corner of this august shrine and saw with our 
own eyes the foundations of its first temple, 
foundations laid before the dawn of history, when 
pebbles had they for bricks and clay had they for 
mortar. Then we sat together on the western 
terrace and saw the sun sink into the sea of glass 
mingled with fire and the heaps of flaming cloud 
burn down to red ashes and the dark of the soft 
night rise out of the eastern sea. We stayed un- 
til Egina grew pale beneath the cold glances of 
Diana. Then we went down thoughtfully by twos 
and threes, to the whispering ledges of the sea 
wall, took launch to the Athena and steamed away, 
feasting, into the purple west. 

At midnight we traversed the Corinthian canal, 
its steep high walls steeper and higher in the 
darkness, and the next morning, landing at Itea, 
took mules and carriages for Delphi. Through 
extensive olive groves, up a winding mountain 
road, past a picturesque village or two, up, ter- 
race after terrace, of the foot hills of Parnassus, 
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we attained at last the height of our ambition, the 
mountain of the oracle. 

The museum of Delphi is one of the richest in 
Greece, judged by its fruits in the brain of the 
student. Here the whole history of Greek art 
from its archaic childhood to its Roman old age 
may be studied from originals. The fragments 
called forth all our reserves,—the Master, the 
Professor, the Craftsman, the Scholar, and the 
Musician, all had a voice in interpreting to us the 
wonders of the place. And when we went out 
for lunch at last, we left the Professor perched 
aloft on a stepladder before the face of a bronze 
miracle, dictating observations to the Photog- 
rapher, and measuring on suspicion of a new 
canon of the human figure. 

But we hadsstill finer views as we descended to 
Itea at sunset. Northward Parnassus frowned 
and sulked gloomily beneath leaden clouds; the 
muses hid themselves in thick darkness. But 
away to the South the mountains of the Pelopon- 
nesus smiled and beamed invitingly, bathed in the 
rosy gold of full sunlight. Above the violet sea 
the hills stood in ascending rank, each more deli- 
cately beautiful, until lost in a mystery of glory, 
celestial in radiance, and, in its power to com- 
mand the imagination, almost divine. That last 
evening in Attica brought out the supreme reve- 
lation of the infinite beauty of Athena, the Queen 
of the Air. : 

Sailing away into the West that night, home- 
ward bound, we confessed to one another our in- 
dividual satisfactions. For one Greek history 
had come alive; for another the geography of the 
Iliad had cleared; for a third Virgil had become 
glorified afresh. One had come to Greece for 
fun and was returning with great resolves; an- 
other would rewrite her history of Greek art; the 
Professor would revise his lectures; the Crafts- 
man would design more intelligently and draw 
with a keener eye; the Student had learned, how 
to use museums; the Musician had suggestions 
for new melodies; the Teacher would teach with’ 
renewed enthusiasm and with more -evident effect. 
We all agreed that our conceptions of the ancient 
world, especially of the earliest Hellenic world, 
had been rearranged, enriched and vivified, and 
that we would return to our work refreshed and 
invigorated in body and in spirit. In a word, we 
were unanimous in voting the Greek cruisé a su- 
preme success. As one put it, “I pity all my 
friends who were not of the party.”—Re printed 
from the School Arts Book. 


a a 


A bill for uniform text-books should be killed. It is not possible that any commission 
could select books that would be acceptable to all the schools of the state, and I feel and I 
believe that it is the belief of all the members of the Kenosha board of education that we 
should be allowed to use our own judgment in making up the list of text-books for Ken- 
osha. Such a law would mean a change of text-books affecting every schcol in the state 
and there is no reason to suspect that similar changes would not te ordered by the ccm- 
mission in the future. School boards in all parts of the state have gone on record as being 
opposed to the state usurping the power that is given to the school boards under the present 


laws, and they are opposed to any change. 


— Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, Superintendent, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
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STANFORD 


UNIVERSITY. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL. ; 


BY SUPERINTENDENT JAMES M. GREENWOOD, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

A high school should be a place for work, and 
not a show-house. Many customs and practices 
have found their way into the high schools of the 
country that have had and are now having a very 
injurious effect on the scholarship of the pupils. 
In order to state the case clearly, the high school 
is not a college or a university, but simply a 
school one step above the elementary school. A 
high school is a place in which the rudiments of 
subjects are studied, a beginning continued on 
above the common school, and it should not be an 
aping of a college or a university. 

The high school is no place for dress suits, edi- 
torial departments, collection and disbursing 
agencies, and soliciting committees, but it is de- 
signed for work in the studies the pupils pursue, 
in whatever department each is assigned. The 
best and most studious pupils need every hour for 
work to get a thorough grasp of the different 
subjects they pursue. How much, moreover, 


does it hold good of all those who have to study 


harder in order to understand what they read and 
think over. The distractions are so great that 
the scholarship of the schools is lowered. © Pupils 
who have been on the so-called editorial staff have 


all play and no work, or barely enough work 


told me that the demands are so exacting that 
they have not had the time at their disposal to 
prepare their regular lessons well. Others on 
soliciting committees have had to take time for 
begging and persuading purposes that ought to 
be given to their lessons. “Track meets,” which 
are leg and lung developers, necessary enough for 
those who are predestined to make their living by 
footracing or some.other sports of that nature, 
do not get much of a grip on thought, or on lit- 
erary, scientific, or artistic subjects. That mod- 
erate kind of exercise which all high school boys 
and girls ought to have each day is sadly neg- 
lected. There should be simplicity in dress, 
work, social diversions, but serious and earnest 
attention to the work of the high school. High 
school youngsters need more hours of sleep and 
less of society and public entertainments; more 
attention to legitimate school work and the 
standard of scholarship will be raised to what it 
was when the high schools did not attempt to com- 
pass all the activities now carried on so very im- 
perfectly in too many of our colleges and univer- 
Sities by persons considerably older. The old 
saying that “all work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy” needs.to be turned around so-as to read 


to gét through, makes the high school boy a yery 
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poor scholar.” The college and university sports 
and all-round amusement men vastly outnumber 
those who are willing to buckle down to hard 
work and win distinction in studies that require 
firmness and vigor of intellectual action. To 
average human nature those lighter gayeties 
which occupy the attention in high school, college 
or university life, appeal much more ardently than 
the acquisition of knowledge for the sake of 
knowing in order to satisfy a steady purpose to 
become a scholar. 

Much depends upon how a subject is presented 
to a class of students desirous of learning, and 
whether the teacher arouses a genuine enthusi- 
asm in his subject and can keep it up to fever 
heat. Unless the teacher has this quality and can 
make his pupils partake of the same enthusiasm 
that he feels, his teaching will fall with a dull, 
heavy thud to the ground. In concluding this 
paragraph, what shall it profit a high school 
graduate if he is filled with all kinds of notions of 
justice, extravagance, kindness, and love of hu- 
manity and other high-sounding things if he can- 
not read, spell, write a legible hand, figure, use 
the language with some precision and elegance? 
This may be a low view, but it will play a very im- 
portant part in at least half of his future life. 
The idea that some high school pupils have that 
they are to get the greatest amount of pleasure 
and to put the least amount of work on their 
studies, is to place a false or low estimate on an 
education, and to unfit them for success in any 
undertaking. 


THERE’S MAGIC IN THE FLAG. 


BY WALTER J]. BALLARD. 


There’s magic in the flag—the flag of our 
country, the stars and stripes of these United 
States of ours. Flung to the breeze it tells all 
the world that here is a land where freedom is 
freedom to all who are willing to sink petty 
personal advantage for the common weal; who 
are willing to keep themselves free from the 
tyranny of labor demagogs and _ self-seeking 
political bosses. 

There’s magic in the flag: Under its folds 
Porto Rico and the Philippines are free from the 
curse of Spanish misrule; seen in the sunrise of 
each fair morning, it speaks to them of the bright 
days which have come and the brighter days—yet 
to come—when both shall, by sufficient years of 
training in good government and the duties of 
citizenship, be entrusted with the control of their 
local affairs as are the other territories of the 
United States. 

There’s magic in the flag as it floats over the 
schoolhouses of our lands beyond the seas, and 
hundreds of thousands of children of other 
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tongues sing the songs of freedom in freedom’s 
own language—the common great speech of our 
country. 

There’s magic in the flag: Cheered by it and 
all it then stood for, Washington and his heroes 
endured the sufferings of Valley Forge; to it, 
Burgoyne and Cornwallis and the mighty power 
of England surrendered; with it as an inspiration, 
the soldiers of the Union fought the great fights 
of Gettysburg and the Appomattox; pointing to it 
Grant re-cemented the Union with his historic 
words, “Le us have peace”; for it, Lincoln, Gar- 
field, and McKinley died martyrs’ deaths; at its 
feet was laid the pride of Spain at Manila and 
Santiago ; while never once has it been lowered to 
a foreign foe. 

There’s magic in the flag: Spread abroad on 
every holiday ; borne at the head of every proces- 
sion; presiding over every meeting of national 
importance; raised over every schoolhouse ; meet- 
ing us at every turn, we are cheered by the sight 
of it, inspired by the meaning of it, and contented 
as we trust in it. 


THE PROBLEM OF RESEARCH. 


BY PRESIDENT SCHURMAN, 
Cornell University. 

The future of the American university is with 
the graduate school or department of research. 
It is by the enlargement of human knowledge that 
progress in civilization and improvements in the 
life and condition of mankind are rendered pos- 
sible. The scientific investigator who discovers 
new laws of nature does more for the relief, as- 
sistance, and uplifting of his fellow-men than all 
the politicians who deafen the world’s ears with 
their panaceas,—too often, alas, mere sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbals. And the infallible 
lessons of human experience for thousands of 
years—does not the scholar by patient research 
spell them out and write them down for our in- 
struction? These two—the scientist with his 
fruitful experiments, the scholar with his produc- 
tive research— are the seers and accredited lead- 
ers of mankind in this twentieth century. In 
their light we shall see light, otherwise we walk 
in darkness. And it is such scientists and schol- 
ars who constitute the research department of the 
university. 

This crowning glory of the university is not yet 
a fact in America; it is only an expectation, or at 
most a promise. When the realization comes it 
will mark the final and culminating stage in the 
development of the university idea. At present 
the graduate schools of American universities 
have not been so much departments of research 
as colleges for the advanced training of prospec- 
tive teachers and professors. 
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There is fresh air and sunlight enough for everybody. Do 


our pupils have all they need? 
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SCHOLARSHIP IN ST. JOSEPH. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


On more than one occasion the Journal of 
Education has spoken of the exceptional scholar- 
ship in the schools of St. Joseph, Mo., but we 


EVERETT SCHOOL. 


have not adequately emphasized the exceedingly 
interesting record of the high school. First, the 
last two Rhodes scholarships that came to Mis- 
souri came to the St. Joseph high school. 
Second, the high school has always had a 
class in Greek with intensive study of this most 


ROBIDEAUX SCHOOL. 


classic of high school subjects. 
are twenty in the class. 

Third, that this is nothing new is evidenced by 
the fact that as early as 1875 J. P. Strong, now 
on the board of education, entered Harvard Uni- 
versity with honors, direct from the St. Joseph 
high school. At that time there were not ten 
public high schools west of the Alleghanies from 
which a student could enter Harvard directly. So 
unusual was it, that President Eliot personally 
commented upon the fact. 

Fourth, although the St. Joseph high school 
has a modern course, it has no provision for 
a student to complete any course without four 
years of earnest work. 

All through the grades, in every subject, new 
and old, scholarly ideals have been maintained 
without. wronging students who have not scholarly 
instincts. 


At present there 
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STEALING RIDES. 


The Boston principals have, through a commit- 
tee, made searching investigations as to street 
accidents to children. The report recommends 
legislation making parents responsible for chil- 
dren who steal rides on street cars and moving 
vehicles. The committee also 
recommended that schoolmas- 
ters be instructed to inform 
themselves of the danger spots 
within their school districts, and 
by seasonable talks warn their 
pupils of them. 

The report says that of the 
1,800 street accidents in Bostom 
last year, 900 were caused by 
street cars and moving vehicles. 
and 600 by falls, while but 300 
were due to all other causes. 
Of the total number of victims, 
many were children from seven 
to thirteen years of age. The report says:— 

“The cause of these unsatisfactory conditions. 
is that with age and experience comes a love of 
adventure, a disregard for danger and for re- 
straint, a spirit which, properly directed, makes 
efficient men in hazardous callings, but, undi- 
rected, is a menace to the indi- 
vidual and to the community.” 

General Bancroft, president 
of the Boston elevated, reported 
that on Friday, December 2, a 
school day, 436 boys stole rides 
on street cars, while on the fol- 
lowing day, when there was no 
school, 227 stole rides. From 
this the committee infers that 
most such offences are com- 


mitted by boys on their way to. 
or from school. 

The report further says that 
the number of boys arrested 
for stealing rides dropped from 188 in 
1908, to 131 in 1909, largely because two dis- 
trict judges refused to receive further complaints 
for the offence because no punishment is possible. 
Ig some cases parents of offenders had been fined, 
but their refusal to pay made the proceedings. 
fruitless. 


FEDERATIONS FOR COUNTRY LIFE PROGRESS 


One of the noblest recent movements for the 
uplift of the people is the organization of Federa- 
tions for Country Life Progress. The first was 
organized in Illinois in February, 1911, but every 
state in the Union will get into this game. Al- 
ready there are preliminary activities in many 
states. This is not a farmer’s movement but. a 
genuine union of all educational, religious, socio- 
logical, and agricultural forces. 


There is no question but that the salaries paid the Boston teachers are far too low 


— Charles W. Eliot, Harvard. 
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HUMIDIFYING. 


BY GLEN EDWARDS, 


Department of Child Hygiene, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. 


A weather forecaster in one of our large cities 
was taken sick early this winter with tonsilitis. 
Worse still, his whole family had it. By making 
practical use of his krtowledge of the forces which 
effect. changes in the weather, he relieved his 
family and himself of a great part of the discom- 
fort and pain incident to the disease. How did 
he do it? He humidified the atmosphere of his 
home. What happened will appear in the course 
of the following paragraphs :— 

Physicists tell us that the air we breathe is a 
mechanical mixture in which each element retains 
its identity. For reference, the principal constitu- 
ents are given in the following table :— 


Gas. Percentage. Weight. 
Carbon dioxide ............. 0.03 


The sun’s heat, acting on great bodies of water, 
supplies the atmosphere with water vapor. The 
amount of water that can be converted into vapor 
depends upon the temperature. Thus, in a cubic 
foot of atmosphere at a temperature of fifty de- 
grees Fahrenheit, the process of evaporation will 
continue until 4.076 grains of water have been 
converted into vapor. It the temperature should 
then be lowered, part of the vapor would reap- 
pear in the form of water. Supposing the lower 
temperature to be forty degrees, the amount 
which would reappear would weigh 1.227 grains. 
On the other hand, if the temperature should be 
raised from fifty to sixty-five degrees, for ex- 
ample, evaporation would begin again,. and, if 
enough water were available, would continue until 
2.706 additional grains of water had been con- 
verted into vapor. In this case, when evapora- 
tion stops it would be found that the vapor in a 
cubic foot of atmosphere would weigh 6.782 
grains. 

At each temperature there is a point at which 
evaporation of water ceases. This is known ®s 
the point of complete saturation. At any tem- 
perature the degree of saturation may vary from 
zero up to 100 per cérit:* The percentage of 
saturation is known as relative humidity. . At a 
given per cent. of saturation, the amount or 
weight of water which has been converted into 
vapor is known as the absolute humidity. The 
use of the terms saturation, relative humidity, and 
absolute humidity is illustrated in the following 
table :— 


Relative Humidity or Perc+ ntage of 


“Temperature Saturation in one Cubic Foot of Water Ga:. 
Fahrenheit. H. 70 R. H. 100 R. H. 
$2° 1.056 A. H. 1.479 A. H. 2.113 A. H. 
60° 2.872 A. H. 4.022 A. H. 5.745 A. H. 
70° 3.990 A. H. 5.586 A. H. 7.980 A. H. 
‘g0° 5.467 A. H. 7.654 A. H. 


The following table gives a classification of 
timates on the basis of their value ‘in thera- 


peutics. It will be interesting to note the signifi- 
cance of the terms “dry” and “not dry” in the 


arrangement of climates according to relative 
humidity 


Climate, Temperature, Relative Humidity, 4 

Kind. Degrees Fahrenheit. Drs. Not Dry. 
71.6 under 60 60 and over 
60.5 to 71.6 under 66 66 and over 
Temperate ........48.2 to 60.8 under 75 75 and over 
33.8 to 48.2 under 79 79 and over 
under 33.8 Absolute humidity so 


small that the relative 


humidity has little 
physiological _signifi- 
cance. 


The data from which this table is made are 
found in “Air and Health,” by R. C. Macfie. It 
will be noted that the hot climate is considered 
dry when the relative humidity is under sixty. 
What shall we say of indoor climates where the 
temperature is kept steadily at seventy degrees 
and the relative humidity between twenty and 
thirty? 

In his monogram on “Indoor Humidity,” Henry 
Mitchell Smith, M. D., says: “During the winter 
of 1901 repeated records of the relative humidity 
taken in many different places accumulated a 
mass of figures which established the fact that 
thirty per cent. is the average in rooms heated to 
seventy degrees Fahrenheit.’’. He refers to other 
investigations of indoor conditions which show 
that in buildings heated by steam and hot water, 
with an average temperature of seventy-two de- 
grees, the relative humidity was twenty-eight, 
while. with furnace heating it was as low as 
twenty-four. Investigations in Boston gave re- 
turns which showed that the average indoor rela- 
tive humidity was thirty-one, with the tempera- 
ture at seventy-two degrees. 

The weather forecaster did simply what Nature 
does for all of us on a grand scale when she gives 
us fine spring weather. When we raise the tem- 
perature of our homes to seventy degrees and 
higher, we strive to obtain comfortable living 
conditions. We try to produce June weather 
artificially, but while doing so usually overlook 
the drastic effect of a temperature of seventy de- 
grees upon the moisture condition of water vapor 
in the winter season. Thus at thirty-two degrees 
the water vapor in one cubic foot of air holds, 
when completely saturated, 2.113 grains of mois- 
ture. In passing from outdoor into a tempera- 
ture of seventy degrees, it becomes capable of 
holding 7.980 grains of water. Expressed in 
terms of relative humidity, this means that it 
drops in passing from outdoor into the rooms 
from a relative humidity of 100 at thirty-two de- 
grees to twenty-seven at seventy degrees Fahren- 


Av He of securing the comfortable 


conditions which we strive for, we in fact bring 
about ‘conditions which do not at all:approximate 
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those that prevail out of doors in May and June, 
except in the matter of temperature. On this 
point Dr. Smith says: “It was most interesting 
and instructive to find on the perfect days in May 
and early June, with all the windows open admit- 
ting freely the outside air, that the thermometer 
stood at sixty-five to sixty-eight degrees, and the 
hygrometer registered about sixty relative hu- 
midity. A moment’s thought recalls the fact that 
we often sit out of doors with perfect comfort at 
a temperature that would cause us to shiver in 
our rooms in the winter. Relative humidity is 
the balance wheel that regulates our comfort at 
different temperatures in still air.” 

This last is the point the weather forecaster had 
in mind when he set about to humidify the 
atmosphere of his home. The sufferings of the 
family were, in fact, aggravated by the high tem- 
perature and the consequent thinning of the 
water vapor. He evaporated water artificially, 
and at the same time gradually lowered the tem- 
perature so that in the end he approached condi- 
tions which, as we have seen, prevail out of doors 
on balmy spring days. 

In “Air and Health,” R. C. Macfie says that the 
important thing to know is not how dry the water 
vapor is compared with how wet it might be, but 
how “drying” it is. His point is illustrated in the 
following table :— 

Amt. of Mois- 
ture Needed 


Temper- Relative Absolute Relative Absolute for Complete 
ature. Humidity. Humidity. Humidity. Humidity. Saturation. 


75 20 1.871 100 9.356 7.485 
65 60 4.069 100 6.782 2.173 

It should be noted that to saturate completely 
a cubic foot of water vapor which, at a tempera- 
ture of seventy-five degrees, has a relative hu- 
midity of twenty, 7.485 grains of water are re- 
quired, while at a temperature of sixty-five, with 
a relative humidity of sixty, only 2.713 grains of 
water are required. 

Unless this “thirst” is satisfied in some artificial 
way, the bodies, throats, and lungs of the ‘occu- 
pants will be drawn upon unduly to supply the 
deficit. On the other hand, if, at a temperature 
of seventy-five degrees, the relative humidity 
were raised by artificial means from twenty to a 
point where the demand for more moisture did 
not exceed 2.713 grains of water, the result would 
be conditions approximating those which prevail 
in enervating tropical climates. It would be too 
moist and too hot for comfort. The thing to do 
is to lower the temperature to about sixty-eight 
or sixty-five degrees Fahrenheit, adding enough 
moisture by evaporation to secure a relative hu- 
midity of between sixty and sixty-four. 

In one corner of a cigar store in the Arcade of 
the New York Metropolitan Life building the 
proprietor has partitioned off a space in which he 
keeps a surplus stock of cigars. Here on a bench 
he has installed a curious looking apparatus. It 
consists of a circular metal box eighteen inches in 
diameter and five inches deep, a large pan nearly 
full of water, and a cloth-covered wheel which 
from a side view looks like a four-pointed star. 
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The box encloses an electric fan which drives a 
current of air through an opening in its front 
cover against the wheel. This, as it slowly turns, 
dips its cloth-covered wings in the water, and so 
thoroughly moistens them. The current of air in 
passing takes up this moisture and carries it into 
the atmosphere of the store-room. -On the wall 
an instrument records the degree to which the 
atmosphere is thus saturated. In this case the 
proprietor says that the evaporated water is good 
for the cigars. 

At the Horace Mann school in the same city, 
the man in charge will take you down into the 
basement and will show you the windows through 
which the building gets its air supply. He will 
show you that the air passes first through a cur- 
tain of steam coils, where it is heated to a tem- 
perature of sixty-four degrees Fahrenheit. A 
great electric fan draws this air over a tank of 
steaming water, and then drives it through a set 
of flues to the 150 rooms upstairs. Before it 
enters a room the air is again heated until it 
reaches sixty-six degrees Fahrenheit. This is 
done by an independent steam coil provided for 
each room. As the air passes over the large 
open tank in the basement, it becomes so heavily 
charged with moisture that in every room where 
the temperature is sixty-six degrees the degree 
of saturation is forty-five per cent. In this in- 
stance the engineer will tell you that the evapo- 
rated water is especially advantageous on the side 
of economy, for with the lower temperature now 
maintained there has been a saving of ten per 
cent. in the cost of fuel. 

One physician has solved the problem by drap- 
ing long strands of cotton mop wicking over the 
steam radiators. They pass over sections of cur- 
tain poles fastened one on each side of the ra- 
diator near the top. The strands are about one- 
fourth inch in diameter, and long enough so that 
both ends rest in a shallow tank filled with water 
and placed under the radiator. His father, who 
has suffered many years with rheumatism, kept 
the temperature of the house at about ninety de- 
grees Fahrenheit during the winter. The books 
in the library fell apart. A Grandfather's clock, 
which had been in the family for nearly 200 years, 
split from top to bottom. By the means de- 
scribed above, the humidity is now kept about 
sixty per cent. and the temperature at sixty-eight. 
The father no longer complains about feeling 
chilly, the books no longer fall apart, and the fur- 
niture remains intact. 

A very effective, but rather expensive, method 
is used in some homes. It consists of a gal- 
vanized iron vessel capable of holding a few gal- 
lons of water. The water is heated by means of 
an electric coil. The advantages of this method 
are the ease with which it is controlled, the quick 
results obtainable, and the fact that each person 
can heat and humidify his own room to suit him- 
self. In some of the small stores of the East Side 
of New York city visitors find pots of water on 
the stoves. The boiling water makes the air feel 
good, so the proprietors say, 
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MEMORIAL LETTERS ON REBUILT SAN FRANCISCO. 


The 6,909 active members of the National Edu- 
cation Association have been actively co-operat- 
ing during the past month in arousing interest in 
the San Francisco meeting. The N. E. A. con- 
vention is the first great convention to meet in 
San Francisco since the great disaster of 1906. 
As next July’s gathering is the delayed 1906 con- 
vention it seems most appropriate to prepare a 
memorial volume of letters both to typify the 


progress of the association and the rebuilding of. 


the convention city in five years. Hundreds of 
“Memorial Letters,” some reminiscent on the 
progress of the N. E. A., others with a sentiment 
on the rebuilt city, have been Sent in. This 
“World Movement” is so unique in its conception 
and has met with such a ready response through- 
out the world that a few of the sentiments ex- 
pressed by prominent active members are given 
below :— 


J. L.. Pickarp, President N. E. A. at the St. Louis 
Meeting (1871), Cupertino, Calif., the Oldest Living 
President :— 

One by one the veterans have failed to answer the 
annual roll-call. Twenty years ago twelve ex-presidents 
of the association sat together in a photographer's gal- 
lery and obtained twelve life-sized pictures, that each 
might take to his home a reminder of his associates. 
Ten of that number have ceased from labor and are at 
rest: Richards, Rickoff, Harris, White, Phelps, Han- 
cock, Soldan, Calkins, Sheldon, and Canfield will be re- 
membered with gratitude by many who have felt the 
influence of their wise counsels in the early years of 
their service. 

Coming to the annual meeting, there may be many 
whose plans of five years ago were suddenly crushed by 
earthquake and fire. But the delay will give the view of 
a much more beautiful city, and will warm the heart by 
a much warmer welcome than was possible in 1906. 

Should life and health permit, it is my intention to 
join ence more in the deliberations of the dear National 


Education Association. I can hardly expect to grasp 
the hands of many with whom I have made personal ac- 
quaintance. It will be a pleasure to see those who have 
participated in so large a measure in supplying the 
treasury, and from whom merited honor has been with- 
held, now represented in the, presidency by one whose 
worth and fitness have 
years. 


been known to me for many 
The dawn of equality of right is the precursor of 
a rising sun. 
Davip Srarr Jorvan, President Stanford University :— 
The main reason why it is worth while for teachers 
to visit California next July is that it is an education 
to anybody to visit California at any time, and to be- 
come acquainted with the scenery and climate, and to 
know the good things which are being done by the 
California people. It is a good thing to come here to 
learn what hospitality is like, and it is a good thing on 
general principles to meet the associates in one’s profes- 
sion, particularly when this meeting takes place under 
the best possible conditions. 
why Californians their 
loved us. 


It is good to understand 


love state—because she first 


Benjamin Ipe Wuee cer, President University of Cali 
fornia :— 
The N. E. A. convention of 1911 promises to be 


unique. 


San Francisco is waiting for it with an open 
heart. 


There is no city in the land which, for its size, 
furnishes so many opportunities for expressing wel- 
come. In the first place, the large number of new hotels 
of every variety offer the most comfortable shelter that 
can be found for moderate prices in any American city. 
The locatien of the city between sea and bay, environed 
at the south and the north by all the charms of country 
life and mountain scenery, and with a climate that makes 
it one of the best summer resorts in America, com- 
mends it pre-eminently to all who may be looking for a 
place and period of recreation to couple with attendance 
on the convention. It is worth while, if nothing else, 
to see the new San Francisco that has risen up out of 
the ashes of 1906. Upon one thing, at least, all who 
come may count, namely, on a cordial welcome from a 
people who in heartiness of hospitality and graciousness 
toward strangers yield no whit to any people on the 
footstool. 


Ifenry Morse Sreruens, Professor of History, Uni- 
versity of California:— 

I can assure all who attend from California and the 
Pacific Coast states that they will find it most profitable 
to meet teachers from the East and South and Middle 
West, and to gather from them a sense of national 
union in advancing the cause of education. I can also 
assure the teachers of the East and South and Middle 
West that they will get, as I have got, a new inspiration 
for their work from realizing the contribution of the 
Pacific Coast states to the national life, the romantic 
history of California, where the Spanish and English 
civilizations met on the shores of the Pacific ocean, and 
the sturdy and cheerful courage of the people of San 
Francisco in restoring their famous and historic city 
after its ruin in the great catastrophe of April, 1906. 


Mrs. GeorGe Dixon, Normal School, El Rito, N. M.:— 
It is the duty and privilege of each teacher to swell 
the throng in attendance at the N. E. A 
IML] association the best in our history. 
teachers and 


. making our 
Loyal women 


chivalrous teachers will 


men support our 
noble president, Ella Flagg Young. 
J. E. Guinn, Hawthorne School, St. Paul, Minn.:— 

| think it well worth while to visit California next 


July because Mrs. Ella Flagg Young is president of the 
National Education Association, We all want to be 
there to prove our loyalty to women who have done so 
much for our public schools. 


O. P. Voornes, Principal Oyler School, Cincinnati:— 
The reconstructed city of San Francisco is one of the 
greatest object lessons in material progress known to 
civilization; and the National Education Association 
does. well to take advantage of it, and the meeting of 
1911 should, and in all probability will, be the best in 
the history of the association. 
W. G. 
| have been around this old earth considerably, and 
in every state in the union, and I can say that there is 
nothing more beautiful on this globe than the sights one 
can see in California. Beautiful San Diego, glorious 
Santa Barbara, Santa. Cruz, San Francisco bay and all 
its environments, Yosemite Park; and, in returning, 
Portland, Sound,—than which no more glorious 
body exists except perhaps Japan’s inland sea,—all this 
will make a chapter in 


HARTRANFT, San Francisco:— 


Puget 


a teacher's experience that will 
be worth many times what it costs to see, 
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J. F. Mitispaucu, President State Normal School, Los 

Angeles :— 

Again last week I was in San Francisco. With the 
picture of the city in ashes stil] fresh in mind, I now 
seemed to myself to be dreaming. Could it be that 
these splendid temples of business, these great hotels, 
these magnificent theatres, and clubs, and churches, and 
schools, these fine streets crowded with the eager, bus- 
tling, happy throng, could this be the same place as that 
which five years ago our tearful eyes beheld? It was 
the same, and yet not the same; for the new San Fran- 
cisco is far better than the old, far more beautiful. The 
light which daily streams through the Golden Gate and 
breaks upon the hills of San Francisco reveals to every 
beholder a vision far more beautiful than any of the 
classic wonders of the world—it is the vision of the res- 
urrection of a great city, a new expression in material 
forms of the ideals of a triumphant democracy. 

J. F. Marsu, Department of Public Instruction, West 

Virginia 

Why should we people of the East go to the N. E. A. 
at San Francisco in July, 1911? We should go in order 
to take one big lesson in United States geography, that 
we might find out by actual experience what is meant 
by the bigness of the West,—big states, big rivers, big 
mountains, and big spirit. - We have a further reason 
for going to San Francisco, because it is our duty at 
this time to pat that big city on the back for the manly 
way it has risen from ruin. San Francisco shows what 
the po¢t meant when he said:— 
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“From ruins like these 
Rise the fanes that shall last, 
And to build up the future 
Heaven shatters the past.” 
Josepn F. Danrets, Librarian Riverside Public Li- 
brary :— 

I feel that no teacher or librarian has had the proper 
education of a public servant without considerable 
travel, and I am sure that no travel plan is so iipor- 
tant in its influence upon the teachers as a trip to the 
Pacific coast, and especially to California. I urge espe- 
cially every young teacher to take advantage of this 
double opportunity for travel and educational confer- 
ence. The travel plans certainly offer unusual opportu- 
nities, and the public school problems of the United 
States have never been placed in clearer outline than 
that of the N. E. A. program of 1911. Re-built San 
Francisco should be a great source of encouragement 
and inspiration to the constructive workers in education 
in the United States. 


L. E. EoGsrtsen, City Superintendent of Schools, 

Provo, Utah:— 

The American teacher should visit San Francisco at 
the coming N. E. A., for there before her eyes will be 
seen what from ashes may rise. The spirit that made a 
new San Francisco, if taken to the schoolroom by the 
teacher, will make a new being for the republican 
world. 
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A SURPRISED TEACHER. 


The teacher was trying to make little gentle- 
men out of her boys and to this end was insisting 
upon “No, sir,” and “No, ma’am,” in the good 
old-fashioned way. 

Peleg was absent and no telephone message 
was received from his mother as was expected by 
the regulations, since practically every home was 
equipped with telephone service. 

When the lad returned the teacher said, during 
the conversation :— 

“Have you a telephone, Peleg?” 

“No.”’ 

“No, what?” 

“No telephone.” 

Fortunately the teacher was blessed with a 
sense of humor. 


— = 


CHILD LABOR IN SWITZERLAND. 

In Switzerland the federal law prohibits the 
factory employment of children under fourteen 
years, but for dangerous or injurious occupations, 
which include an extended list, employment may 
not begin under sixteen. The maximum hours 
of labor per day under sixteen years are eleven. 
For all employees under eighteen years night 
work between the hours of 8 and 6 (or between 8 
and 5 during June, July, and August) is entirely 
prohibited. Switzerland presents a bewilder- 
ing variety of cantonal labor laws, as well as con- 
siderable divergence in the enforcement of the 
federal law. The matter of the revision of the 
entire law is under consideration, and the enact- 
ment of a new law is expected in Switzerland at 
an early day. A striking feature of the study in 
Switzerland relates to the employment of school 
children outside of school hours. A recent in- 
vestigation furnished much detailed information 
showing the employment of very large numbers of 
children working: long hours and at night under 
such conditions. 


PRACTICAL COOKERY INSTRUCTION. 

Many of the London cookery teachers have 
this year introduced a very practical innovation 
into the work of their classes. The girls are 
sent out in turn to purchase their supplies in the 
open market. The cookery instruction is organ- 
ized in such fashion that the teacher devotes all 
her time each day to two classes, each group 
working a half day once a week. Toward the 
close of the two-and-a-half- or three-hour ses- 
sion two girls, chosen in turn, are told what sup- 
plies and how much will be needed for the class 
of the succeeding half day. It is their business 
to go to the larder, see what is on hand, and 
then decide how much additional material must 
be provided. The teacher usually suggests in 
what quantities it will be most economical to buy, 
gives them enough money to cover the probable 
cost, and sends them out in the care of one of the 
kitchen assistants. The latter merely accom- 
panies them as a kind of “nurse,” to see that no 
harm befalls, and has no_ responsibility what- 
ever in regard to the purchases. No particular 
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shop is indicated, and the girls are as free agents 
as though they were buying for themselves. As 
might be expected, the supplies sometimes cost 
more than they would if the teacher bought them 
herself, but the additional experience gained by 
the children fully justifies the expense. As a 
matter of fact, it really makes no difference to 
the education authorities, inasmuch as each 
teacher is expected to dispose of the cooked food 
at the school canteen or otherwise so as to re- 
cover the cost of the raw material. 


FOR THE BABY’S SAKE. 
[President David Starr Jordan, in the American Baby.] 


As our study of the problems of human life 
goes on, we are coming more and more to recog- 
nize the fact that misery has biological rather 
than economic causes; that incapacity for the 
stress of life is hereditary, to be only partly re- 
moved by training; that every child is a mosaic 
of parental and ante-parental traits, made up 
from what its mother and father ought to have 
been, not from what they really are. 

We shall sometime recognize a social obliga- 
tion, to be applied firmly, but mercifully, to give 
to every child a decent parentage. A generous 
education should be the birthright of every child 
of the republic. In like manner, some day, it 
may be hoped that every child of the republic 
shall be freeborn. . 

There are millions of feeble-minded children in 
our country. They are in nearly every case the 
children and grandchildren or otherwise de- 
scended from other feeble-minded. The pauper. 
in our western cities is descended, through a long 
line of paupers receiving outdoor relief, from the 
impecunious prisoner of debt sent over by Eng- 
land to Virginia in the seventeenth century. 

If the great stream of charity should stop for a 
Week, pauperism would cease. Like the seed is 
always the harvest. If those clearly unfit should 
be restrained from marriage, the fit would inherit 
the earth. Men fit for citizenship offer few social 
problems. 


_— 


a 


AT BREED’S HILL. 
(Where the battle of Bunker Hill was fought.) 
Upon this hill where once the British swarm 
Twice fled before the fighting farmers’ blow > 


Now children fly the cop-custodian’s form 
Nor even wait until he bids them go. 


his green oasis in the city streets 
Beholds no more the battle pageant pass, 
No flaunting banners now the eye may meet 
Save those that bear the words, “Keep off the grass!” 


No mighty engines now of cruel war 

Direct against the hifi their hardest raps; 
Instead we see the well-filled auto car 

With blaring megaphones and staring yaps. 


Here hour by hour and day by day they come 
And list the same old story of the fight 
From some poor guide, who anything but dumb, 
Retells the tale—and seldom tells it right! 
—Denis A. McCarthy, in the New York Sun. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


QUESTIONS ON MACAULAY’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 
(IL) 


What was the result of Johnson’s dedication of 
his dictionary to the Earl of Chesterfield? 

It is significant, in that it dealt the deathblow to 
patronage, and literature was, as it were, brought 
out of Egypt, and set on the way to its own 
Promised Land. The day of patronage, as such, 
had already waned in popularity. Undoubtedly 
it had become a misused or abused privilege, or 
both ; misused by the unscrupulous who were look- 
ing for tools to promote their ambitions, and 
abused by pettifoggers who had little or no 
literary talent. A little later than Johnson’s ex- 
perience with the Earl of Chesterfield, we know 
from Foote’s comedy, “The Patron,” published 
in 1764, that the office was an object of derision. 
So we may not ascribe the Earl of Chesterfield’s 
refusal of Johnson’s dedication wholly to the rea- 
sons given by Macaulay. We know, reading a 
a little farther on, that later the tables were 
turned, and Chesterfield was seeking Johnson’s 
favor, while Johnson was coolly ignoring his 
overtures. 

What features made Johnson’s Dictionary so 
great and reputable a work? 

His scholarship was displayed in the defini- 
tions. The dictionary was a book to give 
pleasure, not a text-book at hand, and the people 
responded with warm appreciation to the years of 
effort made on their behalf. It was an effort 
made certainly on behalf of the people, for John- 
son had been so long at his task, probably losing 
himself in the very pleasure of his work, that he 
had used up the compensation for his labor be- 
fore the book was published. He had relied 
upon finishing it in about three years, but he was 
eight years about it, besides having to provide for 
assistance so long a time. Of course these years 
were interspersed with other work. There was 
the attempt to establish “Irene” upon the stage, 
when Garrick showed himself to be truly John- 
son’s friend; and there was the publication of the 
“Rambler,” which gave public satisfaction, if 
“Irene” did not. But there were also unusual 
burdens, the greatest being the death of John- 
son’s wife early in the history of the dictionary 
and at the closing of the “Rambler.” 

How had Johnson’s acquaintance with Garrick 
come about? 

Garrick had been one of the three pupils at 
Johnson’s unsuccessful attempt to open a school 
in Lichfield before he came up to London. The 
’ progress of the two men had been in opposite 
directions, Garrick’s toward ever increasing suc- 
cess, and Johnson’s toward hard labor and little 
profit. Their friendship was one of those curious 
states of mutual appreciation which attract even 
when temperaments are opposed, and the at- 
tractions of manners and social conditions are un- 
~ equal. Garrick, from Macaulay’s standpoint 


showed the more genérous nature, for he gave 
the play, whose failtite he foresaw, a place upon 
the stage of his own theatre, then the first in the 
city, and promoted its interest as far as he‘could; 
while Johnson always gave the praise that would 
be sweets to Garrick a medicinal flavor. A\l- 
though “Irene” was quite the opposite of “a 
nine-days’ wonder,” yet its brief run was not 
without advantage to Johnson’s needy purse. 

What was the “Rambler’’? 

The “Rambler” was a new periodical of moral 
and didactic essays upon.the plan and purpose of 
the “Spectator” and the “Tatler.” Naturally, be- 
ing Johnson’s production, it lacked the light 
touch of Addison’s happy pen, and: the familiar 
people of the day, which with Addison were 
sketches of the happiest touches of art, with 
Johnson were serious studies, impressed with a 
serious purpose. Yet since naught could come 
from his hand without bearing decided character 
and original interest, the “Rambler”, was praised 
by those in authority, and found a growing ap- 
preciation at large. It came to an end at the 
death of his wife. With her death the spirit of his 
work broke, the “Rambler” ceased» to appear. 
Some years later a forced attempt to revive it 
occasioned the “Idler,” but Macaulay’s few words 
tell the whole story: “A second part of the 
‘Rambler,’ somewhat livelier and somewhat 
weaker.” 

What was the occasion of writing “Rasselas”? 

It was written in a single week to pay the 
funeral expenses of his mother. The pathos of 
the circumstance speaks from the page in a 
single paragraph of Macaulay’s. Johnson, having 
contributed to the lingering age of his mother, 
must now make a desperate effort to raise the 
means for his last filial service, and he puts him- 
self to a resolute task, writes “Rasselas,”’ and we 
may believe with many mingled sentiments, from 
the abruptness of his act, dispatches it to the 
publishers. We are very glad the story ends as 
it does, that the copyright answers the desired 
end, and that Jolinson’s work of this week is 
one of his best. 

What was the course of Johnson’s fortunes 
after 1762? 

Johnson’s Tory prejudices, which hitherto had 
stood in the way of his receiving royal favor, 
became now no longer an obstacle, and brought 
him at last the patronage which he had at first 
sought, and afterward affected to despise. It is 
a curious incident, Lord Bute seeking the office 
of patron and selecting Johnson, who had poured 
forth the bitterness of his heart against the cus- 
tom in the preface of his dictionary, and re- 
fused to accept the proffered aid of the 
Earl of Chestérfield in spite. Johnson was too 
needy to refuse the pension, and too indolent to 
let pride stand in the way of ease. But there is 


{Continued on page 679.) 
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A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 

Professor Paul H. Hanus has been selected to 
conduct am investigation of the schools of New 
York city under the Board of Estimate. This 
is an interesting situation, and the outcome will 
be watched with interest. 

If Professor Hanus does a worthy piece of 
work it will give him an educational standing of 
highest order. It is an opportunity that has 
never come to any other man. 

We confess that to us it seems impossible for 
him or for any one to investigate the school sys- 
tem of New York exhaustively and give an in- 
telligent and important report, and further, it 
seems to us to be as useless as to pull up seeds to 
see if they are germinating or to cut up a healthy 
man to see how his organs function. 

When one can write a masterpiece by merely 
memorizing rules of rhetoric, be a great painter 
by learning the creed of art, or have a great per- 
sonality by following rules of conduct, it may be 
possible to estimate the marvelous achievements 
of the New York schools by an investigation. 

Dr. Maxwell is one of the noblest professional 
the educational world. He 
thinks in large units, has a noble conception of 
the purpose of a great system; has had expert in- 


personalities in 


vestigations made of every phase of the work be- 


fore he adopted it; has encouraged his asso- 
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ciate superintendents, his district superintend- 
ents, his principals, and teachers to discover new 
and vital ways and means of doing things for 
boys and girls, has inspired initiative in mem- 
bers of his force, and has inspired them to seek 
to promote initiative in children. 
nated the mechanical, the mummy element in 
teaching, has lifted the method and device into 
spirit and power. His teachers are broader, 
more diversified and more intense personalities 
than ever before. 

Of course all this means that nothing is of the 
pianola type, that nothing is able to be stacked 
up and measured by the cord. It means that mis- 
takes have been made by the superintendents and 
by every one in the force. 
mistakes at times. Life is kept alive by eliminat- 
ing that which it gets through with. 

If Dr. Paul H. Hanus’ investigation is to deal 
with excretions which the noble life of the sys- 
tem throws off in its growth, it will find some 
things that are not sweet and wholesome, and the 
tendency of such an investigation is likely to en- 
joy the intestines rather than the heart of the 
system. 


He has elimi- 


Life always makes 


Professor Hanus can afford to put all that is 
in him into this work, for to do anything worth 
while is to make him the man of the hour. It 
is useless to ask whether or not he is the man to 
do it, that is for him to demonstrate. He is the 
man to do it, for that he has been chosen. No 
one else has the opportunity he has. To go 
through the motions and bring forth nothing will 
make him or the Board of Estimate ridiculous. 
If he sees the life, the spirit, the power, the glory 
in the multitude of great things achieved, and has 
the skill and the courage to say so, he will be 
exalted by entering into the great work of Dr. 
Maxwell, but if, 
possible, it should be a report that sunlight is bad 
because men are sunstruck, 


as we do not conceive to be 
that water is an evil 
because of floods, that fire is a misfortune since 
that electricity is the 
enemy of men because men are killed by it, then 


it causes conflagration, 


it would belong with amusing reports of oppo- 
nents of progress in all ages. 


MOST UNUSUAL DEGREES. 


The University of North Carolina in 1911 con- 
fers degrees upon eighty-eight former students of 
1861 who left the university to enter the Confed- 
erate army. Just fifty years from date they re- 
ceive their degrees. A special act of the legisla- 
ture was necessary to make this notable celebra- 
tion possible. 
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DAVIDSON TO WASHINGTON. 


Superintendent A. T. Stuart of Washington, D. 
C., has resigned, and Superintendent Dr. ‘W. M. 
Davidson of Omaha succeeds him. Mr. Stuart 
announced his intention to resign some weeks 
ago, and the board of education canvassed the 
country for a man every way fitted to give the 
District of Columbia one of the best systems of 
schools in the country. A better choice could 
not have been made. Dr. Davidson is especially 
adapted to this opportunity and responsibility. 
He has had two long terms of service in cities not 
noted for uniform peace, and not a ripple of un- 
easiness has ever been experienced in his day in 
Topeka or Omaha, and none will disturb 
Washington. And it is not the peace of in- 
activity, for his administrations have always been 
marked by achievements. His selection was 
very hearty. Mr. Stuart’s retirement was volun- 
tary. He has been associated with the schools 
through all modern administrations, having been 
twice superintendent. 


NEBRASKA LEGISLATION. 


Among the bills that were passed by the last 
legislature were the following:— 

Increasing the salaries of county superintend- 
ents from 15 per cent. to 25 per Cent. 

Making it unlawful for a boy under eighteen 
years of age to use tobacco, but allowing the re- 
lease of one when _ he informs against the to- 
bacco dealer. There is already a law in the 
statute books holding the dealer responsible for 
the sale of tobacco to boys under eighteen. 

The submission of a constitutional amendment 
for an appointive board of control for state insti- 
tutions. 

Making it optional on the part of school boards 
to set aside a fund for library purposes in district, 
village, and city schools... 

Appropriating $50,000 for additional state 
normal school building at Wayne. 

Appropriating $55,000 for an additional state 
normal school building at Kearney. 

Appropriating $12,000 for completing library 
building of state normal school at Peru. 

Appropriating $12,500 for water works and 
sewer at the state normal school at Wayne. 

Appropriating $15,000 for the state normal 
school at Chadron, 

Appropriating $170,000 for buildings for the 
State University. 

Appropriating $100,000 for building for the 
State University Medical school at Omaha. 

Salary and maintenance appropriations for 
state normal schools almost double over two years 
ago. 

Appropriating $100,000 for normal training in 
high schools, this being an increase of $25,000 
over the last biennium. This increase is to be 
used in the western counties, provision being 
made for designating a high school of eleven 
grades to give normal training in counties where 
there are not twelve-grade high schools, 

Appropriating $75,000 as aid to weak school 
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districts. This amount is used for the district 
schools in the sparsely-settled counties, that is, in 
the buffalo grass region and the sand hills coun- 
try, enabling such districts to have not less than 
five months of school. 

Appropriating $20,000 for junior normal 
schools. These are really state summer schools 
planted in places distant from the state normals 
and the State University. It is an effort to bring 
the advantages of normal training as near as 
possible to the homes of the teachers in the vari- 
ous communities of the state. 

Permitting the regents to accept gifts and do- 
nations of land for the use of the university. 

Taking away from boards of education the 
right of appointing examining committees and 
issuing certificates to city teachers, and placing 
this authority in the hands of the state superin- 
tendent, permitting him to make the rules and 
regulations regarding city certificates to be used 
as state certificates, and to classify the same as: 
Kindergarten, primary, grammar, high school, 
supervisor, and superintendent. He is given the 
authority to increase the minimum requirements 
for each class of certificates, but he is not per- 
mitted to place any minimum below the present 
legal requirements, namely, a second-grade cer- 
tificate for teaching in the grades, and a first- 
grade state certificate for teaching in the high 
school. This is a far-reaching and a very im- 
portant measure, as you can see. The state de- 
partment of education in Nebraska makes the ex- 
amination questions and grades the papers of all 
of the teachers of the state for all grades of 
county certificates. The new law completes the 
system of certification, making it one of the best 
in the United States. 

The legislature appropriated liberally for the 
state superintendent’s office, allowing an increase 
of about 15 per cent. over the past biennium for 
office expenses. 


GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 


A new series of geographical readers by Will S. 
Monroe of the State Normal school at Montclair, 
N. J., and Miss Anna Buckbee of the State Nor- 
mal school at California, Pa., is announced by 
Harper & Brothers. The books promise distinc- 
tive features that are the result of the study of the 
geographic interests of children. Our readers 
may recall the articles by Mr. Monroe and Miss 
Buckbee some years ago in the Journal of Edu- 
cation and the American Primary Teacher that 
presented the results of their studies. In these 
articles, it will be remembered, the prevailing in- 
terests of young children were in human and in- 
dustrial activities as related to typical geographic 
forms and forces. The first volume of the series, 
soon to appear, is to deal with “Our Country and 
Its People,” It will take up such typical struc- 
tural features as the New England upland with 
the making of cotton and woolen cloth and boots 
and shoes; the Alleghany plateau with its mines 
of coal, iron, petroleum, and natural gas; _ the 
Coastal plains with the growth of cotton and 
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stigar cane; the Central lowlands with the farms 
of wheat and corn, etc. This correlation of struc- 
tural and commercial geography for children in 
the primary schools is a feature that is pretty cer- 
tain to make a wide appeal. 


a e 


WILBUR F. GORDY RETIRES. 


Wilbur F. Gordy retires from active educa- 
tional work to devote himself to literary effort. 
He has been superintendent in Springfield for 
seven years, succeeding Dr. Thomas M. Balliet. 
Mr. Gordy has not only never had an adverse 
vote from any member of his board, but he has 
had the most enthusiastic support from every 
member of the board, from principals and teach- 
ers, from the press and the public. Rarely does 
any superintendent have seven such years of 
peace and progress as here. He will return to 
Hartford, where for twenty-four years he en- 
joyed the same peace and prosperity as at Spring- 
‘field. It seems to be a habit with him. 


CENTREFIED. 


It is a bit discomforting to some people who dis- 
like to have the world move to know that there 
are schoolhouses that are civic centres, industrial 
centres, social centres, culinary centres, entertain- 
ment centres, and several other kinds of centres. 
William E. Curtis in the Chicago Record-Herald 
tells of a high school which is at once a school, 
a theatre, a library, a factory, and athletic club, a 
natatorium, a hotel, and a lot of other things. 
Where? Guess. He says it is in Oklahoma City 
with only 67,000 population. But I could tell him 
of one at Aberdeen, South Dakota, where they 
have only 11,000 population. Indeed, Mr. Curtis 
but gives a liberal interpretation to what is true 
in more than a hundred cities in the United States. 
The world will move and the fellows who sit on 
the tail of progress and shout “Whoa” through 
a megaphone will not succeed in having the 
brakes put on. 

ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS MODIFIED. 


Several changes have been made in the en- 
trance requirements of the University of Chicago, 
for the benefit of co-operating secondary schools. 
Greater recognition will be given in the future to 
subjects which have attained their full develop- 
ment in high schools in the last few years. To 
the subjects which, for many years, the university 
has accepted for entrance credit from secondary 
schools there have been added advanced arithme- 
tic, one-half unit, and commercial geography, one- 
half unit. From the group of drawing, shop, and 
domestic science, two units may be offered, 
though credit will be allowed for them only on 
recommendation of the departmental examiners 
concerned. Further,*where formerly the student 
might offer one-half unit either in political 
economy or in civics, he may now offer one-half 
unit in each of these, and where formerly he was 
required to offer one-half unit of advanced 
algebra, he may now enter the university without 
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offering that half unit, although in that case the 
subject must be taken in college. 


THE FLOATING HOSPITAL. 


If you ever live in a large seaport city acquaint 
yourself early with the floating hospital scheme. 

New York’s floating hospital van care for 1,600 
daily, and in the short season last summer there 
were 46,000 children and their mothers given a 
long day’s quiet sail. Oh, but it is a great bless- 
ing to these thousands of children. 


New York teachers appear to have won several 
victories in salary matters, chief of which is that 
under the new schedule men and women will re- 
ceive equal pay for similar work. School princi- 
pals will receive a minimum of $2,300, and a maxi- 
mum of $3,500, based upon time of service. 
Teachers will receive a minimum, in the lower 
grades, of $720 and a maximum of $1,500, while 
the upper grades will receive from $860 to $1,820. 
High school teachers are to receive from $800 to 
$3,290. 


They are guying William Jennings Bryan edi- 
torially, nevertheless he drew by far the largest 
crowd at the National Presbyterian Assembly, 
and he does it every time and everywhere. 
When it comes to getting the crowd, he is a suc- 
cess beyond Woodrow Wilson, Governor Har- 
mon, and Champ Clark combined. 


Cleveland is not happy over the Sawicki law,— 
that is, some of Cleveland isn’t. Just why Cleve- 
land has had to have such diverse and intense 
school experiences of late is not easily under- 
stood by an outsider. There is one thing sure, 


things should be better orJjworse after next No- 
vember. 


The following Massachusetts cities elect their 
superintendents for a three-years’ term: Belmont, 
Holyoke, Hudson, Woburn, and Worcester. 
Most cities retain the absurd annual elections. 


Daniel K. Pearsons of Chicago has given prac- 
tically all of his wealth, $5,000,000, to the small 
colleges of the United States. 


The Maryland pension law provides that no 
teacher can draw the pension who has means 
of comfortable support. 


Cleveland’s all-the-year school scheme is the 


most talked about educational departure of the 
year. 


Paris census reports 2,846,986 population. 
Only London and New York of the world’s cities 
are larger. 


Mr. Carnegie’s public gifts have passed the 
$200,000,000 mark. 


It is not easy for peace to reign in Cleveland. 
Woodrow Wilson says “Politics is.” 

Reform spurts hurt. 

A. |. L, Providence, R. 1., June 29, 30, July .¥ 


San Francisco, July 8-12, 
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(Con tinued from page 675.) 


a kind of travesty in the whole matter. Lord 
Bute wished to buy a position which even the of- 
fice of lord treasurer would not confer upon him, 
the reputation of having a literary penchant; and 
Johnson on his part was not too proud to add to 
his benefits even at a price, the patronage of a 
man of such rank. It is possible that Foote’s 
comedy, which appeared the next year, was sug- 
gested by this very occurrence. 

What was the effect of prosperity upon John- 
son? 

He became indolent even to a disgraceful ex- 
tent; for his position as one of the most eminent 
men of letters of his age, and the pension be- 
stowed upon him, demanded that he should now 
produce fruits of his labor surpassing what he 
had done before. Moreover, he had already 
accepted subscriptions for an edition of Shakes- 
peare, for which he had been liberally paid in 
advance. It is degrading that the impulse finally 
given to rouse him to a sense of responsibility and 
honor should be so cheap an inspiration as the 
“Cock Lane Ghost” affair. The effect was lit- 
tle more than a revival of the sense of honor, for 
the accomplishment was unworthy both of the 
author and his subject. We can perhaps under- 
stand why, though Macaulay does not suggest it. 
Apparently, from the story of “Irene,” we may 
judge Johnson to have been quite lacking in the 
dramatic sense in which Shakespeare should be 
annotated. Macaulay makes one very pertinent 
observation when he says: “The most valuable 
notes are those in which he had an opportunity of 
showing how attentively he had, during many 
years, observed human life and human nature.” 
But while observation of human nature from an 
interpretive standpoint is essential to an editor of 
Shakespeare, yet that alone would not suffice to 
make a good editor. Macaulay criticises John- 
son for not extending his knowledge of the 
drama to Shakespeare’s .contemporaries. 

One other thing must be considered, however. 
Johnson was now, for the first time, living; that 
is, life was something more than drudgery for 
means to live upon; forcing his mind to tasks 
congenial, or uncongenial; not merely selling, but 
peddling, his birthright, and for many years re- 
ceiving a stinted mess of pottage without even 
a blessing to go with it, Like a strained spring 
when loosened, the elasticity was gone; it was 
not a worn out, but-a stretched out, wire. The 
very relief from the necessity of exertion to a 
massive mind like Johnson’s would be enough to 
encourage indolence, and when to the forced 
momentum of such a mind was added the energy 
required by a diseased and corpulent body, relief 
from the oppression of unremitting toil must have 
been truly the removal of a mountain. There 
was no relaxation in Johnson's genius; his. con- 
versations made him a literary power. One of 
the finest passages in Macaulay’s criticism—finest 
in appreciation, in sentiment, and in expression— 
is that beginning, “But though his pen was now 
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idle, his tongue was active.” In the few lines we 
get the character of Johnson in the light that 
made him the wonder of his age and of the liter- 
ary history of the world. . We could not spare 
this if all the rest-of, the-essay were lost. 

How was Johnson's social as well as literary 
position established at this time? 

By the organization,of the famous club to which 
the wisest. men of the most varied talents out of 
all London belonged. Macaulay gives the list of 
names with a little rolling of the tongue of each 
one, as if to prolong a lingering reminiscent 
sweetness. But he follows with acerbity enough 
to make up for it in the next paragraph, in which 
he criticises Boswell. We do not blame him, for 
who does love Boswell? Yet who would have 
spared him from the club? 

The single mention of Goldsmith, one of many, 
gives us no hint of the intimate friendship be- 
tween Johnson and Goldsmith, of which Irving 
gives so many delightful anecdotes. 

What are the significant events in Johnson's 


life after he receives his pension? 


They are four in number, and each one as dif- 
ferent as possible from the other, both in itself 
and in its influence upon Johnson’s life. First is 
his friendship with the Thrales, which, if it were 
not of so high an order, as Macaulay says, as 
some others, certainly was of very substantial 
comfort to him. The second was the establish- 
ment of his own curious household, of which we 
get from Macaulay’s description all the pathetic 
and amusing sides it offers, but our heart warms 
to Johnson for the sake of it. The third was his 
journey to the Hebrides, which, undertaken by a 
man of Johnson’s nature and habits, and at his 
age, touches us with a keen sense of adventure; 
and, lastly, the writing and publication of his 
“Lives of the Poets.” 

What rank has this last work? 

Macaulay calls it Johnson’s best work. He 
represents Johnson as being peculiarly fitted for 
this task from many sources with which he had 
been acquainted in his experience; so that he 
would write not merély from a study of written 
memorials, but from personal acquaintances, or 
even better, contemporary gossip, so that his 
work would be that of an artist, to reveal the 
characters of his subjects in their best light. 
That he did so is borne out by Matthew Arnold’s 
criticism: “From Johnson’s biographies the stu- 
dent will get the sense of what the real men 
were.” 

What was the occasion of Macaulay's writing 
his biographical sketch of Johnson? 

It was written for the Encyclopedia Brittanica. 
Matthew Arnold, in the introduction to his edi- 
tion of Johnson’s “Lives of the Poets,” says: 
“That Life is a work which shows Macaulay at 
his very best; a work written when his style was 
matured and when his resources were in all their 
fullness. The subject, too, was one which he 
knew thoroughly, and. for which he felt cordial 


sympathy ; indeed, by his mental habit, Macaulay. 


belonged in many respects to the eighteenth cen- 
tury rather than to our own.” To these words 
we may add also of Macaulay's Life of Johnson 
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those that Arnold used of Johnson’s Lives, as we 


have just quoted: “We get the sense of what the 
real man was.” 


GERMAN WELCOME. 

The following circular letter has recently been issued 
by the German Froebel Union * its constituents:— 

“An attractive booklet lies bei_ e me, well printed and 
with artistic pictures. On the title page is the figure of 
Friedrich Froebel, and the following words: ‘The 
Froebel Pilgrimage, 1911, Bureau of University Travel, 
Boston.’ This interesting project has already taken 
tangible form, although at first it seemed to us in our 
busy daily work in Germany like a dream from ‘the land 
of unbounded possibilities. Yet it is now arranged. 
The program is already worked out to the smallest de- 
tail, thanks to the foresight of the American commit- 
tee and the willing co-operation of the ‘Allgemein In- 
ternational Kindergartnerinnen Verein’ and the ‘Froe- 
bel Verband.’ 

“This summer a large company of Americans inter- 
ested in educational work will undertake a journey of 
from sixty to eighty days to visit the places filled with 
memories of Friedrich Froebel in order to inform them- 
selves as to the present status of his educational method 
on the old continent, and at the same time to make ac- 
quaintance with Europe. The itinerary informs us that 
the Froebel land is the goal of this modern pilgrimage. 
After a week’s visit in Paris, and three days spent in Swit- 
zerland, on July 30 the travelers reach German soil in 
Manich. It is pleasant to follow the different stations 
of the tour, and thus pass in review the numerous places 
filled with kindergarten interest. In Munich the picture 
galleries will be visited and the English gardens, as well 
as the city kindergartens. Dr. Kerschensteiner, an 
honorary member of the Froebel Verband, and School 
Inspector Lipp, a newly-appointed member of ‘the board, 
will endeavor to give our guests an interesting view of 
the German kindergarten methods. The two-days’ stay 
in Nuremberg is a tribute to the historical and art in- 
terest which this beautiful city holds for our visitors 
from the New World. On August 4 the Americans ar- 
rive in Eisenach in time to participate in the biennial 
assembly of the ‘Allgemein International Kindergart- 
nerinnen Verein.” The president, Fri. Eleonore Heer- 
wart, will give an educational course for the benefit of 
the American teachers, in order to give a closer idea of 
Froebel’s educational idea through his occupations. 
For the students of Froebel, the visits to the Froebel 
Museum, which for many years has been favored by the 
care of Fri. Heerwart in Eisenach, will be of great 
value. A side trip will be made to Schweina-Lieben- 
stein to honor the memory of the great man on the spot 
where once his contemporaries ridiculed him for his 
play with the Thuringian peasant children, as ‘ein alter 
Narr.’ Two generations have passed since then, and 
some of those children live to-day as old people in this 
district, and will receive a reverent tribute from the 
Froebel pilgrims. With all these kindergarten memo- 
ries, one will not fail to enjoy the beauty of the German 
forest, and to find the haunts of other famous men as 
trips are made to the Wartburg and Weimar. On 
August 7 is the official greeting to the American teach- 
ers of the German Froebel Union. After addresses of 
welcome, Fri. Klostermann will give a report of the 
present condition of kindergarten matters in Germany, 
of which our guests will be eye witnesses in the course 
of their journey. We German kindergartners hope, 
through the interchange of views, to gain new points 
of view and inspiration. For this reason, for the first 
time an assembly of the delegates of the German Froe- 
bel Union is called for August 6 in Huberstadt, so that 
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as many exponents of Froebe! as possible may take 
part in the festival in Blankenburg. Burgermeister 
Behring of that city promises a splendid reception, with 
illuminations and a true Thuringian Volksfest in the 
park. The American teachers will certainly rejoice in 
an exhibition of the Froebel plays on their own soil. 
They will also take a deep interest in the Froebel 
house in Blankenburg, with its valuable manuscripts. 
For the study of these Dr. Prufer of Leipsic, one of the 
editors of the new edition of Froebel’s works, author- 
ized by the government commission for education and 
school history, has promised his guidance. From 
Blankenburg, side trips are planned to OberweisSbach, 
the birthplace of Froebe!, and to Keilhau. In the latter 
place Dr. Wachter, the present head of the flourishing 
institution, and a prominent Froebelian, will do the 
honors. Dresden is the next stop, with its many artistic 
and natural attractions, and the visit to the Froebel In- 
stitute founded by the Baroness Von Mahrenholz- 
Bulow. The name of this woman is honored in 
America, for the kindergarten idea owes its extension 
beyond the seas to her unwearied propaganda. It was 
a cherished plan of Froebel to extend his educational 
system in free America. His confidence was not in 
vain. The practical sense of the American people 
grasped quickly the significance of Froebel’s educational 
thought, and spread its influence as a life elixir upon 
the existing school system. In this land, unhampered 
by tradition, the Froebelian principles of self-activity, 
intuition, and sense of acception found ready accept- 
ance. For this reason the American school system has 
to-day a stronghold from kindergarten to university. 

“Frau Richter and Fr]. Pappenheim promise a com- 
mittee for the reception of the guests and an exhibition 
of kindergarten and seminary work, probably also a 
social hour in the nature of a tea in the Pestalozzi- 
Froebel Haus. 

“The next principal station is Frankfurt-on-the-Main. 
Here, also, the four organizations connected with the 
Froebel Union have formed a reception committte, 
under the leadership of Frau Marta Back. Fri. 
Schwartz plans a meeting in her beautiful new rooms 
of all the organizations working on the Froebelian prin- 
ciples. The kindergartens will be visited in small 
groups. The German Froebel Union plans, also, a fes- 
tival in Frankfurt, which will give an opportunity to 
show our honored guests the splendor of the old city. 
The travelers expect to visit old Heidelberg. Then 
follows the wonderful journey down the Rhine from 
Bingen to Cologne, with its wonderful dome, this true 
symbol of the greatness and unity of Germany. On 
August 23 the Froebel pilgrims leave our country for 
a last stay in Antwerp, from which place they sail home 
with, we hope, a wealth of beautiful impressions and 
treasures of professional inspiration. 

(Signed) 
“Irma Dresdner, 
“Secretary of the German Froebel Union.” 


CHILD LABOR. 9 
“Them which have reaped.”—James v: 4. 
God counts the tears of women; but the tears 
That fall from toiling childhood’s tired eyes 
Are garnered in the darkest deeps of hell 
To nurse the roots of evil; from them spring 
Viee, crime, contagion, sickness, sorrow, sin, 
And pestilence, that stalking through the world, 
In fetid foulness levies toll on all; 
For every tear fuil many lives must pay. 
For every wrong that childhood’s shoulders bear 
An hundred generations show the mark, 
Ten thousand fold the debt must be repaid! 
—Joseph Bondy, in the National Magazine. 
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APPLIED NATURE STUDY. 


Last year the headmistress of a London county 
council higher elementary school for girls in 
general meeting assembled presented each pupil 
with a common brown paper blank book, and 
suggested that each one adopt a tree, a shrub, or 
a plant, and make notes of its history for a year 
in any manner she pleased. Illustrations were to 
be introduced where possible. Although this 
was a purely voluntary matter, a goodly number 
of the girls adopted the suggestidn, and carried 
it out faithfully. Some took a plant indoors; 
some selected shrubs in their own gardens; and 
some went to the public parks for their material. 
One girl’s book began very interestingly: “My 
tree is in the northeast corner of Clapham com- 
mon.” These books were checked up about once 
a quarter, and at the end of the year the best 
were selected for school exhibition purposes. 
Here is a practical way of encouraging an inter- 
est in nature and at the same time providing a 
natural correlation between nature study and 
art. 
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NAMES OF BOSTON SCHOOLS ~ 


Jersey City, N. J. 

My dear Winship: In the Journal of Education, April 
27, I think it was on page 463, I notice an article about 
naming the Chicago schools by distinguished personal 
names. Is it not true that Boston has done as much In 
the same way as Chicago? You know, of course, how 
the Boston schools are named. They have named the 
schools not only after celebrated people, but celebrated 
Bostonians, while the list you have selected from Chi- 
cago covers a wide range of people from all parts of the 
United States. Here are a few names of the Boston 
schools :— 

Abraham Lincoln, Agassiz, Asa Gray, Bowditch, Bow- 
doin, Charles Sumner, Christopher Gibson, Commodore 
Barry, Edward Everett, Emerson, Eliot, Gilbert Stuart, 
Horace Mann, John A. Andrew, James Otis, Longfellow, 
Louisa May Alcott, Margaret Fuller, Mary Hemenway, 
Nathan Hale, Oliver Hazard Perry, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Paul Revere, Peter Faneuil, Phillips Brooks, 
Quincy, Rice, Roger Woleett, Samuel Adams, Thomas 
Gardner, Washington Allston, Wendell Phillips, and 
many others. 

Don’t you think that these names would correspond 
equally as well with those of the Chicago schools? Of 
course, Boston has a less number of schools than Ohi- 
cago, but don’t you think they stand equally as high in 
regard to nomenclature? 

With best wishes, I am, 

Yours. very truly, 
G. H. Reed, 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
Schoo] Department. 

[Editorial Note-—We appreciate Mr. Reed's tribute to 
Boston. In our reference to Chicago we had in mind 
the fact that her schools are named from national char- 
acters who are not local, while Boston’s schools are 
named largely from national characters who are also 
Bostonians. We also had in mind the fact that the Chi- 
cago schools have been mostly named in the last quar- 
ter of a century, during which time Boston has chosen 
mostly local names that are not national. We still think 
that Chicago is entitled to highest honor in the naming 
of schools.] 
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SWETT’S PUBLIC EDUCATION CALI- 
FORNIA. By John Swett. New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago: American Book Company. Cloth. 
12mo. 324 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The only man who knows the schools of California is 
John Swett, and he knows them from the root up. And, 
what is more, he is one‘of the noblest of American edu- 
cators, past or present. John L. Pickard, John Swett, 
David N. Camp, and Henry Sabin come near being in a 
class all by themselves. 

Whatever John Swett writes is well worth reading, 
and when, as in this case, he writes what no one else 
could write, it becomes fascinating. This interesting 
account of the origin and development of public edu- 
cation in California is vitalized by the author's personal 
reminiscences of half a century. As principal of gram- 
mar schools and of the Girls’ high school, and superin- 
tendent of schools in San Francisco, and as state super- 
intendent of public instruction in California, he has al- 
ways been in the vanguard of progress. The early 
struggles in founding the public school system, the fight 
against political dictation, the framing of the school 
laws and their various reyisions, the growth of the sys- 
tem during its first half-century, and the professional 
spirit of the teacher as exhibited in the present effi- 
ciency of the California schools, are set forth in a very 
readable manner. 


HISTORICAL READER FOR SCHOOLS. Com- 
piled and edited by Horace L. Brittain and James G 
Harfis. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Ameri- 
can Book Company. Cloth. 12mo. 266 pp. With 
portraits. Price, 75 cents. 

A careful compilation of selections from the leading 
American orators, for use in the upper grammar grades 
and in high schools. Many of the extracts are admir- 
ably suited for declamation, while the book as a whole 
will be particularly useful for supplementary reading in 
history. The selections are presented in chronological 
order, and introduced by biographical notes. Foot- 
notes explain all historical and literary allusions. 
Seventy-one different speakers and writers are repre- 
sented in this volume, which offers, within the compre- 
hension and interest of school children, the best utter- 
ances of the leading American orators from Washing- 
ton to Roosevelt. 


DOMESTIC ART IN WOMAN’S EDUCATION. By 
Assistant Professor Anna M. Cooley of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 12mo. Cloth. 274 pp. Price, 7> 
cents. 

So far as information and helps are concerned, there 
is to-day no reason why women should not run their 
household on scientific and artistic principles. The 
past twenty years the literature pertaining to this sub- 
ject has become quite extensive. And here we have 
another of the numerous helpful volumes by an expert 
instructor that those in charge of the household will find 
invaluable. One will find herein the treatment of the 
entire subject, its necessity, its economics, its history 
and progress, its place as a part of college training for 
women, etc. That such a study should have a standing 
in all secondary schools js our author’s firm belief, 
and she furnishes valid grounds for this her faith. Free 
from everything extravagant and merely ornamental im 
the conduct of domestic life, the author in manner most 
interesting and practical has her word for the womam 
of to-day. 


STEVENSON’S INLAND VOYAGE AND 
TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY. Edited by Gilbert 
Sykes Blakely, department of English, Morris high 
school, New York city. New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago: American Book Company. Cloth. I6mo. 
303 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

This volume, the latest addition to the well-knowm 
Gateway Series of English Texts, edited by Dr. Henry 
van Dyke, presents two of Stevenson's most interesting 
series of sketches, which are specified for reading in the 
College Entrance Requirements in English for 1913-1915. 
Mr. Blakely gives in the introduction a brief but ade- 
quate and accurate account of Stevenson’s life. The 
appended notes are sufficient to explain difficulties and 
allusions and fine points. a rey thoroughness, 
shortness, and clearness distinguish t editor’s work. 
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A portrait of the author and two maps are included in 
the volume. 

The Gateway Series of English Texts have com- 
nfanded the admiration of"S@holars from the first, since 
no name among American men of letters and teachers 
of English signifies more, to say the least, than does 
that of the editor of the series, Dr. Henry van Dyke 
of Princeton. 


GARNER’S ESSENTIALS OF SPANISH GRAM- 
MAR. By Samuel Garner, Ph.D., formerly professor 
of modern languages, United States Naval Academy. 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book 
Company. Cloth. 12mo. 232 pp. Price, $1.00. 

In this work only such features of the grammatical 
mechanism are treated as are essential for the reading 
of ordinary Spanish. Besides the clear exposition of 
grammar and syntax, the book includes exercises com- 
bining drill upon grammatical points with practice in 
translation and pronunciation, and at the same time 
provides ample work in memorizing. All the exercises 
are new, and are incorporated in the text. No ready- 
made conversation exercises are given, as the sentences 
have been chosen in great part with a view to their 
adaptation to oral practice. Special vocabularies ac- 
company the first ten lessons, after which the student is 
referred to the complete vocabulary following the text. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Standard English Classics Series. Compiled and 
edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Henry Nel- 
son Snyder, president Wofford College, Spartanburg, 
S. C. Boston, New York, and Chicago: Ginn & Co. 
l6mo. Semi-flexible cloth. xix +210 pp. Pryice, 30 
cents. 

Despite the occasional excitement over the fancied 
removal of the Bible from the schools, it was never so 
much and so intelligently read in the schools as now. 
Many of the objections to its reading have been re- 
moved by confining the reading largely to the Old Tes- 
tament, and there are to be found the passages that lend 
themselves most readily to the inspiration of character 
building. 

In this especial selection of portions of the Old Tes- 
tament as an aid to character forming, the selections 
include characteristic passages from both the prose and 
the poetry of the Old Testament, and are chosen pri- 
marily for high school and college use. They are rep- 
resentative of the various types of Biblical style and 
form, and in such fullness as to give a definite concep- 
tion of the essential qualities of Old Testament thought 
and history. Each selection, moreover, is chosen with 
the view of producing a clear impression of the great 
outstanding personalities of the Bible. The selections 
follow each other in historical and biographical se- 
quence, and much of the unity of the complete narrative 
is thus preserved. The introduction to the text fur- 
nishes a history of the Bible in English, and discusses 
the literary characteristics of the Authorized Version. 
The notes explain such passages as need explanation. 


THE RECITATION. By George Herbert Betts, 
Ph.D., Cornell College, Iowa. Riverside Educational 
Monographs. Boston, New York, Chicago: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 117 pp. Price, 60 
cents. 

This is the day for differentiation, and nowhere more 
than in professional work of all kinds. Teaching was 
one of the latest of professions to apply this new sug- 
gestion, but now there are monographs on “How to 
Study,” “The Recitation,” and other specific phases of 
teaching. In this monograph Professor Betts skilfully 
treats of the purposes of the recitation, the method to 
be generally employed, the art of questioning, the con- 
ditions necessary for a successful recitation, and the as- 
signment of the lesson. The author presents his views 
clearly, makes the subject interesting, and is always 
sensible. 


THE FUTURE CITIZEN. By F. A. Myers. Boston: 
Sherman, French & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 189 pp. 
Price, $1.20, net. 

A solidly useful because eminently practical volume 
on a theme that has so large a place in a national 
democracy. The features—from birth to manhood and 
womanhood—that are not only desirable but essential 
to worthy citizenship are herein set forth in a most 
readable and stimulative form. The work is the result 
of careful thought and keen observation. Perhaps at 
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times the author is a little too severe on some points, 
and seems apt to confound foibles with faults in some 
instances, when he is dealing with our communal life. 
Yet, all in all, he provides a book that it would be well 
to place in every American home as a corrective to 
those characteristics that if they remain uncofrected are 
sure to produce a very inferior grade of citizenship. A 
democracy is in absolute need of worthy citizens: this 
is his insistent assertion. And our author in this is ab- 
solutely correct. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY FOR SCHOOLS. By Ber- 
nard Smith, Cambridge, England. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.10, net. 
Like all English text*books, this is a scholarly, com- 

prehensive, attractive treatment of physical geography, 

a subject which lends itself to the English method of 

text-book making. Nothing is left ‘to be desired from 

this standpoint in this standardized subject. 


BDUCATIONAL VALUES. By William Chandler 
Bagley, University of Illinois. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. Price, $1.10, net. 

Mr. Bagley as student, teacher, educational lecturer, 
and author has developed and maintained a personality 
in research, in interpretation of observation. experience 
and opinion, and in the expression of his thought, that 
makes him one of the vital factors in educational prog- 
ress. He has at command beyond almost any other 
speaker or writer apparently everything that has peen 
said upon the subject in hand; he does his own thinking 
upon what others have said; he weighs each observa- 
tion, experience, and opinion independently, having 
formed no habit of accepting or rejecting anything in- 
tuitively, and he has evolved a voeabulary and phrase 
ology that add materially to the fascination and effi- 
ciency of his treatment of a subject. All these char- 
acteristics of the genius and the master contribute to 
the value of his latest book, “Educational Values.” 


ww 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Nature Sketches in Temperate America.” By J. L. Hancock, 
Price, $2.75. Chicago: A. C, McClurg & Co. 

“The Young Man Entering Business.”” By O. 8. Marden. Price, 
$1.00.—‘‘The Optimistic Life.’ By O. S. Marden. Price, $1.00. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

“The Riverside Readers: Primer.”” By J. H. Van Sickle and 
Wilhelmina Seegmiller. Price. 30 cents.—‘First Reader.’’ By J. 
H. Van Sickle and W. Seegmiller. Price, 35 cents. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“A Geography of Ireland.” By O. J. R. Howarth. Price, 60 cents. 
Oxford : The Clarendon Press. 

“A meget Survey of the Massachusetts Schools.”’ By C. A. 
Harris. Price,40 cents. West Medway, Mass: The Author. 

“A Concise History of Chemistry.” By T. P. Hilditch. Price, 
$1.25. New York: D. Van Nostrand Company. 

“Talks With Shorthand Students.” By James Hynes.——‘“ Miscel- 
laneous Readin in Shorthand, No. 1.” ‘‘A Practical Course in 
Touch Typewriting.”” By C.E. Smith. Price, 50 cents. New York: 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. 


Try Murine Eye Remedy 


If you have Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes or Granulated 
Eyelids. Murine Doesn’t Smart—Soothes Eye Pain. Drug- 
gists Sell Murine Eye Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00. 
Murine Eye Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c,$1.00. Eye Books 
and Eye Advice Free by Mail. 


An Eye Tonic Good for All Eyes that Need Care 
Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 


Examination for School Superintendent's Certificate 


A public examination of persons wishing to obtain the certificate 
of approval of the Massachusetts Board of Education for the position 
of superintendent of schools, in accordance with Chapter 215, Acts 
of 1904, will be held in Room 15, State House, Boston, on Wednesday 
and Thursday, July 5 and 6, at 9.30 A. M. 


For further information communicate with 


DAVID SNEDDEN, 


State Commissioner of Education. 
Room 302, Ford Building, 


15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, 
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EDUCATIONAL _ INTELLIGENCE 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 
] under this heading are solicited from 

heel authorities in every state m the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and cemprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MBETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 15, 16, 17: Annual State Asso- 
ciation meeting at Bluefield, West 
Virginia. 


Jeane 27-29: Kentucky Educational 
Association, Owensboro; president, 
T. J. Coates, Richmond; secretary, 
T. W. Vinson, Frankfort. 


June 27-30: Maryland State Teach- 

ers’ Association, Braddock 
Heights; Hugh W. Caldwell, 
Chesapeake City, secretary, 


Pune 29, 30, July 1: American Iusti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence, R. 
Bdwin ©. Andrews, Greenwich, 
Conn., secretary. 


July 8-12: National Education Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco; Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young, Chicago, president. 


July 11-13: Federation of State 
Teachers’ Associations, San Fran- 
cisco; president, C. S. Foos, Read- 
ing, Pa.; secretary, W. W. Rem- 
ington, Denver, Col. 


July 14, 15: Illinois County Teach- 
ers’ Association, Normal, Ill. 


July 25-28: Examination for Teach- 
ers’ Certificates, Springfield, Ill. 


August 12-18: First International 
Congress on Pedagogy, Brussels; 
Elmer E. Brown, chairman of the 
American Committee. 


October 19-21: Vermont State Asso- 
ciation, Montpelier; president, Su- 
perintendent E. M. Roscoe, 
Springfield. 


October 20: New Hampshire State 

Association, Concord; president, 
Superintendent H. L. Moore, 
Wolfboro. 


November 9-11: Missouri State Asso- 
ciation, Hannibal; president, J. W. 
Withers, Teachers College, St. 
Louis. 


November 27, 28, 29: New York 
State Teachers’ Association, Al- 
pany; George P. Bristol, president. 

November 30 to December 2: South- 
ern Educational Association, 
Houston, Texas. 


December 27, 28, 29: Indiana State 
Association, Indianapolis. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

LEWISTON. In a recent issue of 
the Journal of Education we stated 
that there were 297 women and 271 
men. This should have been 197 
women and 271 men. Quite a differ- 
ence in relationship. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
DERRY. Pinkerton Academy, 
under Principal Ernest L. Silver, has 
taken on new life in every respect. 


Its latest achievement is a depart- 
ment’ in the study and practice of 
domestic science for high school 
graduates, preparing teachers In this 
art. It is one of the best courses in 
New England. Recently President 
W. D. Gibbs of New Hampshire Col- 
lege, with Professors Taylor and 
Rasmussen, lectured before the acad- 
emy. A farmers’ conference _..was 
held in connection with .agri- 
cultural department of the academy. 
The attendance was large, the inter- 
est keen. After the conference Pine 
Ridge poultry farm and the noted 
Hood farm inspected., The 
professors and others were  enter- 
tained, at dinner prepared and served 
by the girls of the domestic economy 
department of the academy. In two 
years the enroliment of the academy 
has increased thirty-three and one- 
third per cent. The number of boys 
enrolled the current year exceeds the 
number of girls. Although the 
academy has a varied curricula and 
aims to fit for life rather than for 
college, ninety per cent. of the 
graduating class of 1911 hope to go 
to college. 


VERMONT. 

BURLINGTON. The University 
of Vermont has a new regulation con- 
cerning the master’s degree. In or- 
der to meet the needs of graduates 
of other colleges who wish to work 
for the degree during the summer It 
has been * decided to accept three 
summer sessions as satisfying the 
residence requirement. Bach candi- 
date for the degree is required to 
pursue a plan of study, approved by 
the faculty, representing at least the 
equivalent of four three-hour courses 
for the vear and to pass a special ex- 
amination. In the department of 
education the lines of work are: 
School administration, history of 
education, philosophy of education, 
principles of instruction, genetic 
psychology. In the majority of 
cases those who work under the di- 
rection of the department of educa- 
tion are advised to devote about half 
of the time to education courses and 
the other half to some subject which 
they wish to teach. 

RUTLAND. There will be a 
state summer school in this city 
July 10 to 21 under the directorship 
of Superintendent W. P. Abbott, 
Proctor, and Superintendent D. B. 
Locke, Rutland. Among the in- 
structors are: John G. Thompson, 
principal of the State Normal school. 
Fitchburg, “Mass; Miss Bilizabeth 
Hall, primary supervisor, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.; W. A. Beebe, principal 
of People’s Academy, Morrisville, 
Vt.; Miss Beatrice M. Briggs, super- 
visor of drawing, State Normal 
school, Randolph, Vt.; C. H. Drown, 
superintendent ‘of schools, “Wallifig- 
ford, Vt.; Mrs. P. Wellington Bragg, 
Rutland, Vt.; C. A. Adams, superin- 
tendent of schools, Castleton, Vt.; 
Mason §S. Stone, state superintendent 
of education. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


AMHERST. Boston University is 
to discontinue its compact with Am- 
herst Agricultural College, under 
which men graduating with a degree 
of bachelor of science from the agri- 
cultural school could, by paying $10, 
obtain a degree of bachelor of sci- 
ence at Boston University. The ar- 
rangement has been in force for 
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“SUMMER TERM OF THE 
University of Maine 


The ninth annual Summer Session of 
the University of Maine will begin 
July 8rd and continue for six weeks. 

Thorough courses in English, Class- 
ics, Modern Languages, Sciences, 
Mathematics, Education, History, 
Political Economy, Domestic Science, 
and Agriculture. 

The expenses are very low. The lo- 
cation is an ideal one for summer work, 
A special effort is made to meet the 
needs of teachers. . 

For information address 
President Robert J. Aley, 
Orono, Maine. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


at University Heights 
SEVENTEENTH YEAR 
JULY 5—AUGUST 15, 1911 
One hundred and twenty-five courses, 
by fifty specialists, arranged especially 
forteachers. Education, Manual Arts, 
Music, Domestic Art, Domestic Sci- 
ence, School Gardens, Languages, 
Philosophy, Psychology, History, Eco- 


nomics, Sociology, Accounting, Mathe- 
matics and Sciences. 


For bulletin address: 


G. C. SPRAGUE, Registrar, 
New York University, N. Y, City. 


“THE AMHERST 
MOVEMENT” 
SUMMER SCHOOL . 


Agriculture and Country Life 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
JULY 5 TO AUGUST 4, 1911 
Thirty-one courses in Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Natural Sciences, Nature 
Study, Home Economics, Rural Eco- 
nomics, and Sociology- Education, etc. 

A corps of thirty expert instructors. 


Special courses for country clergy- 
men. 


Conference for Rural social workers. 
Rural social service exhibits. 


For bulletin write the Director of 
the Summer School, Amherst, Mass. 


more than twenty years. The objec- 
tion to continuing the compact is that 
it affords no benefits to students at 
the university. 

BOSTON. Within one week of 
the legislative appropriation of a 
million dollars for the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology $1,600,000 
more came along, making $2,600,000 
within a week. This solves all prob- 
lems of “Tech,” and the downward 
slide which she got under President 
Pritchett has become the best ever 
under President Richard CC. Mac- 
laurin. There is no reason to think 
that the outpouring of good things 
has ceased. But be that as it may, 
“Tech” is on ber way to greater 
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things than ever. The three noble 
donors are T. C. Dupont, $500,000; 
Mrs. Emma Rogers, $500,000, and 
Francis B. Greene, $600,000. 


LYNN. Superintendent Frank J. 
Peaslee, Assistant Superintendent 
Flora E. Pope, and Secretary Leon 
E. Thompson are placed on life ten- 
wire,—a notable departure. 


NEW BEDFORD. The Teachers’ 
Association of this city issues the 
most valuable grouping of facts 
about pensions that has been put in 
compact form anywhere by any- 
body. It is a masterpiece. 


SPRINGFIELD. The late Milton 
‘Bradley was one of the earliest and 
most effective friends of the kinder- 
garten., As early, as 1867 he  pro- 
moted the establishment in Spring- 
‘field of one of the first kindergartens 
in the United States. 

WOROBPSTER. Professor Levi L. 
Conant becomes acting president of 
the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
succeeding Edmund A. Engler, re- 
signed. Mayor James Logan has de- 
elined the presidency. 

CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. Charles H. Keyes, 
formerly of this city, has been 
chosen secretary at a salary of $5,000 
of a new society started to promote 
various movements to protect human 
life from the ravages of fire. The 
recent disasters in New York, New- 
ark, and other cities led to the or- 
ganization of this society. His of- 
fice is at 105 Bast Twenty-second 
street, New York city. 

STAMFORD. Edward F. Bige- 
low of the Agassiz Association has 
fallen on hard luck in so far as the 
association is concerned. Let us 
hope that it is but the beginning of 
better things rather than the calam- 
ity that appears upon the surface. 
Dr. Bigelow is a nature enthusiast 
of the first order, editor of a depart- 
ment in St. Nicholas, and a lecturer 
on nature topics. He has been an 
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Don’t 
Hold the 
Penny 


SO CLOSE TO YOUR 
That it Hides the DOLLAR a Few Inches Away 


The Holden Adjustable Book overs 


Were Made to Produce Economy in the Schoolroom by Increasing the Lives ef Free Text Books 
and_to Promote Cleanliness by Providing a Sanitary Method of Transferring Free Books 


theHolden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


lished “Guide to Nature.” The 
grounds and buildings were provided 
by J. Kennedy Tod, who, for some 
reason not wholly clear, grew weary 
in well doing and notified the 
Agassiz Association to vacate rather 
suddenly. In all this there is no pos- 
sible suspicion of any reflection upon 
Mr. Bigelow. Neither he ‘nor his 
family has received a penny for all 
their labor, and have contributed in 
cash upwards of $600. This 
seems to be Mr. Tod’s ground for ac- 
tion, that Mr. Bigelow and family 
are carrying too heavy a load. 
There is hope that some noble soul 
with abundant means will come to 
the relief of so good a cause and so 
good a man. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

GENESEO. Florence P. Tuttle of 
the State Normal school goes to Hib- 
bing, Minnesota. 

ITHACA. The work of every 
room in the city was on exhibition 
at the annual exhibit of the schools. 
This is one means by which many 
outside families move into Ithaca for 
school advantages. 


The next meeting of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association will be 
held in Albany in November this 
year, instead of in the vacation as 
has formerly been the case. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
The following is a list of the city 
and borough superintendents of 


Pennsylvania who were elected in 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


fl. C. HOLDEN, Secy. 


May. 1911, 

years :— 
Allegheny, John Morrow. 
Allentown, Francis Raub. 
Altoona, Henry H. Baish. 
Archbald, W. A. Kelly. 
Ashland, William C. Estler. 
Bangor, John W. Gruver. 
Beaver Falls, Clyde C. Green. 
Bethlehem, F. W. Robbins. 
Braddock, Grant Norris. 
Bradford, E. E. Schermerhorn. 
Bristol, Louise D. Baggs. 
Butler, John A. Gibson. 
Carbondale. 
Carlisle, John C. Wagner. 
Chambersburg, Samuel Gelwix. 
Chester, Thomas S. Cole. 
Coatesville, William T. Gordon. 
Columbia, H. W. Dodd. 
Connellsville, 
Conshohocken, E. B. Ziegler. 
Corry, L. E. Cross. 
Danville, Daniel N. Diffenbacher. 
Darby, Charles P. Sweeney. 
DuBois, J. H. Alleman. 
Dunmore, C. F. Hoban. 
Easton, W. W. Cottingham. 
Brie, H. C. Missimer. 
Franklin, N. P. Kinsley. 
Greensburg, Thomas 8S. March. 
Greenville, Grant B. Gerberich. 
Hanover, J. C. Carey. 
Harrisburg, F. E. Downes. 
Hazleton, D. A. Harman. 
Homestead, W. S. Deffenbaugh. 
Huntingdon, E. R. Barclay. 
Jeanette, T. B. Shank. 
Johnstown, J. N. Adee. 
Kane, 
Lancaster, P. M. Harbold. 
Lansford, E. E. Kuntz. 
Latrobe, S. E. Downs. 


for a term of three 


ial Fountain Pen offer to readers of Journal of Education for 3 months to convince 


ou of its merits. Te 
els for $2.50. 


Kantleek’’ Fountain Pen, fitted with 14 K. Solid Gold Nib. 
To You $1.25, or3 Pens for $3.00. 


(PATENT APPLIED FoR ) 


*s Presto Self Fill Fountain Pen (the $5.00 kind) to you for $2.50 or 3 Pens 
tor 86. This Pen fills and cleans itself ina second. No Rubber Sacks to Rot—no mechanism 
Association, and of late years its to get out of order; does not leak or blot. Wonderfully simple—simply “acon Buch is 

our confidence in the great value of our Pens over all otners— - 
tarn your money, if the Pen proves unsatisfactory; we make you the Sole Judge. 


unique and attractive nature home, JOHN TERRY CO., (Manufacturers) 313-315 Broadway, New York 
where he had a remarkable collection ( ABLE REPRESENTATIVES WANTED ) 
of nature material, and here he pub- 


enthusiastic member of the Agassiz 
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Now is the Time 
To Visit 


JAMAICA 


under the favorable conditions of service, com- 


fort 


and rates 
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Stay a few days, or a month, as you wish. Take advantageof the 
low rates now in force. Special attention given to tourists visiting 


CANAL 


by guides furnished by the government 


From June 1 to September 30 the $65.00 rate takes you to Jamaica or Santiago (Cuba); other trips, from 
$70.00 to $125.00, including hotel accommodations, staterooms and meals, 6n the large PRINZ STEAMERS ~ 
(5,000 tons) leaving alternate Fridays and Saturdays. 


Write For Ulustrated Booklets 


ATLAS SERVICE 
HATIBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


Lebanon, 
Lewistown, T. Latimer Brooks. 
Lock Haven, Edward S. Ling. 
McKeesport, Joseph B. Richey. 
McKees Rocks, T. K. Johnston. 
Mahanoy City, William N. Ehr- 
hart. 
Meadville, 
Middletown, H. J. Wickey. 
Milton, 
Monessen, Harry E. Gress. 
Monongahela City, Renwick G. 
Dean. 
Mount Carmel, Samuel H. Dean. 
Nanticoke, Alton P. Diffendafer. 
New Brighton, 
New Castle, T. A. Kimes. 
Norristown, Alen 8S. Martin. 
Northampton, W. D. Landis. 
Oil City, James J. Palmer. 
Old Forge, Francis R. Coyne. 
Olyphant, M. W. Cummings. 
Philadelphia, M. G. Brumbaugh. 
Phoenixville, Robert E. Laramy. 
Pittsburg, Samuel Andrews. 
Pottstown, William W. Rupert. 
Pottsville, Stephen A. Thurlow. 
Punxsutawney, Frank S. Jackson. 
Reading, Charles 8. Foos. 
Rochester, 
Scranton, 
Shamokin, Joseph Rowerth. 
Sharon, 8S. H. Hadley. 
Shenandoah, J. W. Cooper. 
South Bethlehem, Owen R. Wilt. 
South Sharon, L. R. Eckles. 
Steelton, L. R. McGinnes. 
Sunbury, I. C. M. Bllenberger. 
Tamaqua, J. F. Derr. 
Tarentum, Andrew D. Endsley. 
Taylor, William 8. Robinson. 
Throop, John J. O’Hara. 
Titusville, 
Tyrone, H. S. Fleck. 
Uniontown, Clifford J. Scott. 
Warren, Robert T. Adams. 
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Washington, Thomas G. McCleary. 

Waynesboro, 

West Chester, 

Wilkes-Barre, James M. Coughlin. 

Wilkinsburg, James L. Allison. 

Williamsport, 

Winton, John J. Judge. 

York, Atreus Wanner. 

SWARTHMORE. Swarthmore 
College receives $200,000 from 
Phoebe Ann Thane of New York. 

MEADVILLE. The _ Theological 
Seminary decides to stay here rather 
than go to Chicago. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE. In Con- 
nersville recently 111 pupils 
moved out of the building in one 
minute and forty-seven seconds. 


With that record as a standard the 
principals of the Tuttle, Willson, and 
Mills schools in this city, endeav- 
ored to see how quickly their puplis 
could move from their seats to the 
school yard. The Tuttle school 
made a record of forty seconds; the 
Mills scheol pupils marched out in 
forty-two seconds, and the Willson 
school pupils required forty-nine 
seconds. The Willson school contains 
350 pupils, and both the other schools 
have 300 pupils each. In every one 
of the tests the pupils and teachers 
were busy at work when the fire 
alarm was sounded. The records 
they made are the time they required 
in quitting work, forming lines, and 
passing out of the-school buildings. 

County Superintendent Otis B. 
Hall has an illustrated lecture of an 
hour and a half on the new and best 
features of school work in Mont- 
gomery county which he is giving all 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, 39 Jackson Bivd. 
Col., 405 Cooper Les Angeles, Cai., 238 Douglas Bldg 


York, N. Y,, 156 Fifth Ave. 
1805 Penn, Ave. 


BOSTON 


2-A Park Street. 
Berkeley, Cat., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 


Portland, Ore.; 5 611 Swetland 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


All calls for teachers direct from schoo) authorities. ersonal ‘recommenda. 


Competent teachers in demand. FEE, 


JACKSON BOULEV 


HICAGO 


grate NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catal 
address the Principal, A.C. M. 


TATE NORMAL CHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts, 
5 Coe epartment for the peda- 
training of teachers of 

the commercial subjects. J. ASBURY Prt- 
MAN, Principal. 


MENEELY&CO. 


BELL 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 21 Union Square, Now York, Est. 1889 


ees notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, relia 


No advance fee. 


Supplies College men and women on 
Ele work. Telegraph or 


NEW ENGLAND 
Tenth Year. Send for manual. 
W. B. ANDREWS, Manager, Portland, Maine. 


ALBERT TE ACHERS’ AGENCY 23 se So. 


Albert, Manager 


-sixth year. Best Schools and Co 
asbington; Idaho Building, Bo 


every where clients. YOU want 
our booklet ‘‘Teaching as Business.”” Western 


ces; Realty Building, Spokane, 


Northwestern 


Teachers’ Agency 


j g1o-311 Providence Building, Duluth, Minn. 
We have some excellent positions for some excellent teachers. Write for terms. 


Some New Books. 


Title. 


To Love ome to Cherish 


History of American Literature ...........---- 


Public Education in California............--.+-- 
inciples o ducation...... 
Menta Discipline and Educational Values..... 
Laurie’s Memoires d’un Collegien ..........-..- 
Expression in Speech..... .......-. 
urvey of the Schools. 


Author. 


1.00 

Winter L. C. Page & Co., Boston 
Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. 4.00 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, “ 2.00 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston 1.50 
Hall 1.00 
Codman Century Co., N.Y. 1.20 
Craven D. Appleton Co., “ 1.25 
Flandreau “ 1.25 
Halleck American Book Co., on 1.25 
Swett ae “ 1.00 
“ “ “ 1.00 
The Macmillan Co., 1.10 
eck John Lane Co., “¢ 1.00 
Super {Ed.] C. Heath & Co. 50 
Gin n& Co. ° Boston 100 


Publisher. Price. 


1 
Harris c. A. Harris, West Medway. Mass. ——- 


through the county. So far as we 
how: this is the first case of the 
kind in which a county superintend- 
ent has illuminated all vital fea- 
tures of all school work for the bene- 
fit of all the people of the county. 


OHIO. 


XKRON. Hugh Smith of “Mar- 
tin’s Ferry has accepted the princi- 
palship of the South bigh school. of 
this’city, Mrs Smith will also be 
rector of athletics for the schools of 
the ci He is a graduate of Woo- 
ster niv ersity, and one ofthe best 
athletic leaders of the state. 

OCINCINNATI. There is to be no 
change in the presidency of the Un)- 
versity of Cincinnati despite some 

eting rumors. 
BL. AND. The Cleveland 
Leader» bas, this very vigorous de- 
liverancé as to the Sawicki» bill 
passed by the legislature recently :— 

“Thé passage of the Sawicki) 
by both houses of the general 
sembly means that the public ~ Pane 


ef Cleveland are to be plunged into — 


the turmoil and scheming and slime 


of politics in a way and to an ex- 
tent never known since the days 
when teachers were expected to get 
their places and their promotions by 
the influence they could exert at the 
polis and in party councils. Evils of 
a very grave nature which the 
people of this city supposed they had 
escaped forever are to be endured 
again. 

“And for what? Clearly for self- 
ish and political motives. The 
Sawicki bill, though a general state 
law, was framed and introduced and 
pushed through the legislature solely 
to gét possession of the educational 
system of Cleveland. It was, engi- 
neered by Cleveland politicians, by 
employees of “the Cleveland schools 
re sought their personal advan- 
tage, and.by persons trying to obtain 
important places in the schools. 
There was no general demand for 
any such legislation.” There had 
never been any consciousness that It 
needed in Cleveland until the 
“anti-Blson movement gained political 
strength and-cohesion in this city. 

*Yet in the larger sense the move- 
ment which is directed against Su- 


Fcendry, 

100 poe ago. 

perintendent Elson is not 
based on opposition to him as much 
as it is upon hunger for his office and 
its powers. The men and women 
behind the Sawicki bill acted from 
various and mixed motives, but the 
directing and driving force in the 
movement came from candidates for 
Mr., Elson’s place,and from those 
who-hope to advance their own in- 
‘terests by ousting him. 

“The leaders in this scheming have 
not thought it expedient to come out 
into the open and tell just what they 
are striving to accomplish. They do 
not think best to say that they are 
for H. or R. or any other initial, or 
that they follow B. in believing that 
to throw the choice of the superin- 
tendent of schools into the fall cam- 
paign is good politics and will help 
build up the local machine. For the 
present..the men working for th 
candidate and that consider 
shrewder to say nothing about thelr 
ultimate designs and raise a common 
hue and cry against the present su- 
perintendent. 

“But the personal factor in this 
situation is by no means its most im- 
portant phase. The evil that Cleve- 
land is apparently doomed to suffer 
because of the Sawicki bill lies in 
the certainty that it will make the 
struggle for Mr. Elson’s place one of 
the bitterly fought issues of the cam- 
paign. It will call upon the teach- 
ers—who ought never to have to 
weigh politics at all as a factor in 
their work or their chances—to 
plunge into a struggle which must 
inevitably fill the schools with un- 
— and a general sense of insecur- 
ty. 

“It is impossible to make the 
choice of a superintendent of schools 
one of the leading issues of the city 
campaign without lowering the tone 
of school life and school work. It ts 
out of the question that the 2,000 
teachers in the public schools should 
be ‘taught that their interests re- 
quire them to play politics without 
in some degree tainting the school 
atmosphere and interfering with 
schoo] work.” 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. A. T. Stuart has 
retired from the superintendency 
after having been in the system for 
a quarter of a century and having 
been twice superintendent. We re- 
call no other case in any important 
city in which any man has had a 
similar experience. He is to be suc- 
ceeded by Dr. William M. Davidson 
of Omaha, a man admirably 
equipped by experience and personal- 
ity for the great opportunity which 
this city presents. [See editorial.} 

Howard University graduated 129 
at its forty-second commencement. 
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BOSTON THEATRES, 


B. F. KEITH'S THEATRE, 


This is to be a notable summer at 
B. F. Keith’s theatre. In a beauti- 
ful production will be “The Meister- 
singers,’ composed of the Haryard, 
Schubert, and Weber male quar- 
tettes, three organizations that are 
known all over the land as the great- 
est in their line: A special feature 
ef this production will be the first 
appearance in Boston of Onita, who 
comes nearer to being a duplication 
of the famous Palmer CGoxte 
“Brownie” than any human being 
who has ever been seen on the stage. 
Onita will have a unique part in 
“The Meistersingers.” Other fea- 
tures will be Haines and Vidoeq, the 
famous blackface comedians; the 
Five Pirossocoffis, x big troupe of 
European jugglers; Dolan and Len- 
harr in the burlesque, “Almost a 
Mind Reader’; Snyder and Buckley, 
wvith their two-man band; the Great 
Richards; Lester, Loraine, and 
Quinn; and Delmore and Oneida. 


A MODEL HUSBAND. 


The bridegroom of a year went 
down to his office one day grinning 
all over his face. All morning long 
he hummed and whistled till his 
partner asked him what ‘he’d had. 

“My wife told me this morning 
that I am a model husband,” he an- 
swered proudly. 

“I don’t call that much of a com- 
pliment.” 

“T’d like to know why not?” 

“Well, you just look that word 
‘model’ up in the dictionary,” was 
the advice. 

He did and this is what he read: 
“Model—A small pattern, a minia- 
ture of something on a larger scale.” 
—Independent. 


Maud—“You are a singular man. 
T’ll bet you'll never marry.” 
Jack—“T'll take you.” 


A SURE SIGN. 


“I understand, Mr. Reuben,” said 
the visitor, “that your son is de- 
voted to the turf.” 

“Ya-as, I reckon he is,” said the 
old man. “Jabez kin lay down on 
the grass for hull hours ‘thout 
makin’ no  complaint.”—-Harper’s 
Weekly. 

ALTERNATIVES. 

“Do you think, sir, that I am the 
man to resign under fire?” 

“Well, no. But how would you 
feel like resigning under a nice coat 
of whitewash?’—Philadelphia Led- 
ger. 

“FROM OUT THE MOUTHS OF 
BABES——” 


“Hush! my boy, you mustn’t call 
your playmate a liar.” 

“That’s all right, ma. I don’t 
really mean it. We're playing gov- 
ernment, and I’m being investi- 
gated.” —Exchange. 


First Small Boy—‘We'd better be 
good.” 

Second Small Boy—“Why?” 

First Small Boy—‘“I heard the 
doctor tell mother to take plenty of 
exercise."—Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 


TEACHERS AGENCIES. 


a a agency will be consulted for the present,” wrote Mr. Hood of Winsted 

NO OT E Connecticut, in April, 1911, at the Conclusion of a letter written to ask us to 
recommend a man for superintendent of schools at a salary of not less than $2,000. We recom- 
mended two men, one in Pennsylvania and one in New York. The New York State man was 
given the preference. He was invited AGENCY visit the several schools he would need 
to go to Winsted to meet the board and to superintend, and the Board visited 
him at Chatham, and the result of the election was given in a letter of Mr. Hood, dated June 2, 
saying ‘‘Wehave elected your Mr. F.E. Fiske of Chatham to our super- CONSULTED 
intendency.”’ Itis well to be a member of an agency which js the only oneto be 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS. 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Avenue 


New York 
# to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. 


menda t h 


WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 


introduces to Colleges 
MERICA Ma ee TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Fam ies 
and ZOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Goy- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Callom 
or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate throughout the entire 
West. We fill positions in all lines of Educational Work. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 425-6-7 Exchange Building, Denver, 
Colorado. Eastern office: 401 Market 8t., Harrisburg, Pa., Southern office: 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work im 
High, Preparatory and Norma] School: and Colleges in Penn- 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. Por furthes 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & ©O., 
Lemayne Trust Building, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Cole. 
g11 Rhodes Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 

During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning thts publication. 


people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo! officials 
Ninth year. Enrollment in two agencies at 
ALBANY. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. ¥. 
PLACING you printed notification blanks telling you to “ go after” vacancies, or ru- 
upon your qualifications, show 
AGENCY experience. This costs us money, but it places you in the position you desire, 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
rice ofone. Our free literature tells what we 
Supplies Schools of all Graces with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtain! rg 
ME UT WEST Where It Pays to Teach 

mored vacancies. We write up and send the employer a special bound report 

FOR BUSINESS MEN'S CLEARING HOUSE, Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Denver, Colo, 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
5 Madison, Wis. 
he PAR KE TEACHERS AGENCY, Spokane, Wash. 
ave done for others. Address either office. 
Positions. Send for circulars. 
A Our “ placing service ” is unique in the educational fielc fe do not sen 
preparation, personality, credentials and 
Kindly sendme your booklet,“‘A Placing Agency for Teachers, The 


ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
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The Business World 
Demands 


Remington Operators 
VISIBLE WRITING 


This demand explains why the 


REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 


has a 2 to 1 lead in the Schools of America 
“The greatest good to the greatest number” 


is the principle which makes the Remington 
supreme in business schools 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

** The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent wor you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 

From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

‘**] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: ‘ 
‘**l want to thank youWor obtaining such asplendid position 


for me. Paap feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, ! am very truly yours.” 

From a New Jersey superintendent: 

** Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 
second gradeteacher. if you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 


“TI have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agoucy in keeping me well wey in regard to vacancies in 
this =¥ of bore country, and I appreciate your services very 
mucb indeed. 


“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 
Very truly yours.”’ 
Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send for registration blank and circular. 
Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston,Massa. 
Long Distance Telephone 


Academy of 
Classic Philosophy 


Offers home correspondence guidance in your home 
reading courses in Psychology and Classic Philos- 
ophy. Among the psychologies and systems of meta- 
physies explained are those of 


WILLIAM JAMES, LL.D., Etc, 
of the Institute of France and of 
the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, and Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Harvard University. 
Plato, Socrates, Aristotle, Kant, Spinoza, Leibnitz, 

Hegel and Schopenhauer. 

Postal note for $1.00 must accompany each 
question, and pupils wishing private lessons at their 
own homes are charged instructor's return railroad 
fare, payable invariably and without exception in 
advance. Address 


SALVARONA 


New York, Philadelphia, Reading R.R., Lang- 
horne, Bucks Co., Pa. 


N. B,—-Salvarona is author of ‘‘ The Case of 
Albert le Baron, with an introduction by Professor 
James of Harvard.”’ A study of Sensations in Psychic 
Phenomena. Trubner Company. ‘‘ The Wisdom of 
Religious Passion.” A study of Emotions as Physio- 
logical Forees. Mystic River Book Company, Bos- 
ton. ‘‘ The Loves of Great Men.’ A study of Affec- 
tion as Hypnotism. ‘‘The Mind of the Master, or 
the Nervous System of Jesus.” A study of Sensa- 
tion in its relation to Religious Psychotherapy. 
‘“Alma,’’a novel. A study of the Soctological state 
of the 30,000 Sioux. T.S. Dennison & Co., Pub., 
Chicago. “‘Wicota.” A study of the poet-lore of 
the Sioux.” 


Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


Write, call or telephone for further information. 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 
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